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OF THE WEEK. 
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NEWS 


F the turning-point is not now reached in the long 
and ruinous wrangle over Reparations it ought to 
be. Events are so shaping themselves that it will be 
a deep discredit, morally and intellectually, to civilized 
Europe if a settlement is not quickly achieved. When 
we go to press on Thursday the terms of the new German 
offer have not yet been published, but it is known that 
though Germany name a final sum she is 
willing to mortgage herself up to the eyes. She is willing 
to leave everything to the judgment of an International 
Commission and to offer the definite guarantees, which 
she formerly withheld, for what she is required to pay. 
As the Berlin correspondent of the Times points out in 
Thursday’s paper, these guarantees are of two sorts. 
First, there are guarantees provided by State properties 
such as the railways, and secondly, there are “ second- 
line” guarantees on German industry and .land offered 
with the consent of the Federation of German industry 
and the Land Union. 
* * * . 


does not 


The wise Belgian statesmen are vigorously trying 
to bring the Allies together again in united action, and 
we shall be greatly disappointed if the British Govern- 
ment does not play a dominating part henceforth in 
directing events. We have written upon this subject 
in our first leading article, and here we need only ask the 
one question: ‘* What stands in the way of a settle- 
ment?” According to the reports which come both 
from Brussels, where M. Poincaré has been conversing 
with the Belgian Government, and from Paris the real 
“snags”? are the determination of the French not to 
deal with Germany until passive resistance has ceased 
and their dislike of the whole idea of an international 
reference, The first “snag” is a supreme example of 
inversion. Passive resistance is, to a large extent, a 
Spontaneous movement of the people. With all the will 





ever be secured against aerial attack. The real danger 
point was London, which was quite insufliciently pro- 
tected in the air. 

* - * * 

Lord Salisbury, although, as we have said, he expressed 
the determination of the Government, admitted that he 
could make no explicit statement at present owing to 
the interruption caused by the change of Government. 
ry ‘ 

The Government 


was by no means indifferent to con- 


siderations of economy, but a base at Singapore was 
really necessary. In the opinion of the Government 


it was not enough to say that aircraft had superseded 
battleships. If a foreign battleship attacked Singapore 
and the place not defended otherwise than by 
aircraft, it could not be defended at all.” The Navy 
must have a base in the Far East or its action in that 
part of the world would be absolutely paralysed. There 
was no violation of the spirit of the Treaty of Washington. 
We shall wait to comment further upon this subject 
until the Government makes a full statement. We 
greatly regret the considerable expenditure at Singapore, 
but we must that the Government is acting 
on unequivocal advice for example, the opinion of the 
whole Committee of Imperial Defence upon 
that of any particular school of naval thought. 
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* * # # 


The international meeting of Socialists at Hamburg 
has had a very interesting result. The object was to 
fuse the Second International (anti-Communist Socialists) 
and the international body which was founded at Vienna 
and which has hitherto occupied a position midway 
between the Third (or Red) liternational and the Second 
International. The Vienna body was nicknamed the 
Two-and-a-Half International. The accom- 
plished, and the future home of the new International 
will be London. Thus there is the prospect of an exciting 
rivalry between London and Moscow for the control of 
international Labour. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Sidney Webb 
and others are to form the British Executive, 


fusion was 
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It is a good sign in itself that the members of the 
Two-and-a-Half International, who in the past have 
breathed forth a lot of furious rubbish about class warfare, 
should have moved a little more to the right, as we 
presume they have done by joining up with the old 
Second International. On the other hand, the compara- 
tively moderate members of the new International must 
look out for squalls. It is not to be supposed that the 
members of the Two-and-a-Half have put off all the old 
Adam. They will try to rig up electric wires to Mr. 
MacDonald and his friends and make them dance to 
unfamiliar tunes. At all events, whatever happens will 
be under the eyes of us all. London beating Moscow 
“to a frazzle ” when, or if, slanging matches begin will 
excite some national pride in the British working man, 
and the moderates are no doubt reckoning on this kind 
of moral support. 

* * * * 


The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
said in Monday’s paper that the act of Mr. Smith, the 
Governor of New York, in signing the Bill repealing the 
State Prohibition Law has “ set the whole country in an 
uproar,” and will make Prohibition one of the most im- 
portant issues in the Presidential election next year. 
When the Volstead Act was passed by Congress New 
York as well as other States enacted similar statutes. 
They were not required to do so as the Law of Congress 
is, of course, supreme; but when State laws reinforce 
Federal laws the work of the police is greatly aided. The 
repeal of the State law about Prohibition in New York is 
a very significant move, though it cannot of course undo 
Federal law. The correspondent says that tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Governor from 
both sides. As Mr. Smith is a possible Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency he has naturally been accused 
by the “ Drys ” (most of whom in New York are Repub- 
licans) of angling for the “‘ Wet ” vote. 

* * * * 


For his own part, the Governor has explained that his 
decision was guided entirely by the facts on their merits 
He was disgusted, he declared, by the hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty of the fanatical “‘ Drys,” though he has not 
hesitated also to condemn the methods of equally fanatical 
“Wets.” He points out that the duty of enforcing the 
law now rests with the Federal Government, and he 
suggests that Congress should amend the Volstead Act 
so as to allow any State that wishes to do so to permit the 
sale of light wines and beer. The situation thus created 
is extraordinarily interesting. There does not seem to be 
much chance of a Federal law being enforced in New 
York State when the State itself refuses to co-operate. 
In order to enforce the law the Federal Government will 
have to draft thousands of police into New York State. 

* * * * 


According to the reports in some newspapers, Mr. 
Asquith, when speaking at a meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Buxton on Friday, June Ist, made 
a cryptic remark. He said that there might yet be some 
surprising additions to the new Government. Mr. Baldwin’s 
invitations to Mr. McKenna and Lord Robert Cecil were, 
of course, both surprises, and if Mr. Asquith was correctly 
reported it may be true that Mr. Baldwin is thinking of 
casting his net even wider. For our part we should be 
well content if he did so. The time is ripe for a concen- 
tration of Conservative Democratic forces, by which we 
mean a concentration of those who recognize that the 
great issue of the future lies between real democracy— 
the making of the will of the majority prevail—on the one 
hand and pseudo-democracy on the other. There are 
plenty of pseudo-democrats who impudently use the label 
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“Democracy,” but who try various short-c 
imposing on the nation the will of a minorit y 


* * * * 


So long as we stick to Democracy jin its Proper 
sense the nation will be safe, because the instincts of the 
mass are nearly always right in the long run. But it must 
be true democracy that we get, and Mr. Baldwin could 
perform no greater service than to make sure that we get 
it. Optimists though we are, we do not fancy that true 
democracy will be preserved unless those who are dempo. 
crats both in spirit and in letter join their forces against 
the reactionaries—whether the reactionaries pass under 
the name of Toryism, of Radicalism, or of Labour. But 
whom had Mr. Asquith in mind when he spoke of sy,. 
prises? There might be a very pretty guessing compe- 
tition on this subject. Was he thinking of Mr. Churehilj 9 
Or Lord Hugh Cecil? Or—though this seems too good 
to be true—Lord Grey of Fallodon, who has not recently 
felt himself able to oppose the Government on any really 
important matter ? ; 

* * ” * 


The Berwick By-Election was won by Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson for the Unionist Party, which thus gained a 
seat from the National Liberals. The figures were :— 


Mrs. Hilton Philipson (U.) 12,000 


Capt. Harold Robson (Lib.) 5,858 
Mr. G. Oliver (Lab.) ee 3,966 
Unionist majority ee ee 6,1 12 


Although the result is to bring the number of women 
Members of Parliament up to three the political 
motives of the constituency are not easy to analyse. 
Everybody was sorry for Captain Hilton Philipson, wh: 
was unseated on appeal after the General Election 
because his agent had been guilty of some irregularities 
The constituency, in the first place, expressed its regret 
by returning Captain Philipson’s wife, who is better known 
under her former stage name, Miss Mabel Russell. But 
the odd thing was that, though Captain Philipson won his 
election as a National Liberal and defeated so redoubtable 
an opponent as Mr. Walter Runciman, Mrs. Philipson 
should have come forward as a Unionist. The change of 
the family political banner, however, so far from doing het 
harm did her good, as she polled sixty-seven more vote: 
than Captain Philipson got at the General Election, anc 
from our point of view this is entirely satisfactory. Hei 
speeches during the campaign suggest that she will be 
a valuable member of the House of Commons. 


* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Friday, June Ist, the 
Opposition was evidently much pleased with itself 
because it had—in its own belief—secured important 
alterations in the Indemnity Bill. We should ourselves, 
however, be inclined to attribute quite as much merit 
to Lord Robert Cecil who, on being convinced that the 
Bill was iaultily worded, readily moved an amendment 
on behalf of the Government altering the Bill. The 
Indemnity can now be applied only under the single regu- 
lation 14 B instead of under any of the other eighty-three 
regulations relating to Ireland and only to acts com- 
mitted since the establishment of the Irish Free State. 
All the same, we do not want to underrate the service 
performed by the Opposition, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was quite entitled to demand credit for it. Both sides 
may also be credited with good sense as regards the 
changes about compensation. As the Bill now stands, 


the men and women who were deported get the same 
compensation from the Government as they would have 
been able to get from the Home Secretary if they had 
brought a successful action against him in a Court of Law. 
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The Third Reading was agreed to, and the Bill was 
subsequently passed by the House of Lords. 

* * a * 

On Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain moved the second reading of the Agricul- 
tural Rates Bill. He explained that the examination 
of rating in general promised in the King’s Speech had 
progressed so far that he hoped very soon to circulate 
a Draft Bill on valuation and rating reform and invite 
observations upon it from the local authorities. But 
agriculture was so depressed that it could not be asked 
to wait until next year or the year after. The Agricul- 
tural Rates Bill was therefore a temporary measure to 
fill the gap. The first half of the Bill provided that 
occupiers of agricultural land who now paid half rates 
should in future pay quarter rates. The resulting 
deficiency in local taxation for the current year, estimated 
at £2,750,000, would be met by the Exchequer. 

. * * * 

Mr. MacLaren, a Labour member who is interested in 
land rating, rehearsed the old belief that the remission 
of rates would not help farmers at all but would benefit 
the landlords. Sir Alfred Mond said that he found it 
impossible to support a measure which remitted rates 
over all sorts of land and farms irrespective of whether 
they made a profit or a loss. The Bill would no doubt 
be useful for platform purposes, but it would not help 
the farmer. Mr. George Lambert profoundly disagreed 
with his fellow Liberal, Sir Alfred Mond. Agriculture 
must be helped, and as Protection was out of the question 
rating reform was the obvious way to do it. Sir Robert 
Sanders neatly, and we think quite truly, said that the 
Bill, so far from subsidizing agriculture, was relieving 
agriculture from a condition under which it subsidized 
everybody else. 

* cad * * 

On Wednesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain moved the second reading of the Rent 
Control Bill, which has excited deep public interest. 
The control of all houses is to be continued until 
June 24th, 1925. Landlords who owned houses 
before June, 1922, may, however, regain possession if 
it is required for themselves, their children, any person 
resident with them, or any person engaged in the whole 
time employment of themselves or a tenant. Houses 
may also be taken over by the local authority if 
required in the public interest. Landlords may regain 
possession if the tenant has sublet the house without per- 
mission. Tenants may appeal against an increase of rent 
if the house is in a state of disrepair. The rent of a sublet 
house may be increased by 10 per cent. Excessive 
charges for furniture or fixtures (a well-known expedient 
for in effect demanding a premium) will be regarded 
as an offence under the Act. 

- “ - * 

County Courts are to have the power of deciding the 
amount of rent or increase of rent to be charged. After 
the expiry of the Act the tenant will still be able to appeal 
to a County Court against eviction on the ground of 
exceptional hardship. The Minister of Health may 
establish Reference Committees to assist County Courts 
by means of inquiries into the rent or condition of houses. 
The Reference Committees may decide questions of rent 
submitted to them by tenant and landlord. The sections 
of the Bill which deal with the period after June 24th, 
1925, will continue in force till June, 1930, unless pre- 
viously repealed by both Houses of Parliament. The Act 
is to apply to Scotland. 

* * x * 

The sense of the Act may be summed up in a sentence 

by saying that control is to last for another two years, 





and that even after these two years tenants will be given 
a certain amount of protection for at least another five 
years. The effect of public opinion, as it expressed itself 
in the By-Elections of Mitcham and Willesden, may be 
traced throughout the Bill. It will be remembered that 
the Majority Report of the Onslow Committee recom- 
mended gradual decontrol, beginning at once with the 
higher rented houses and ending altogether by June, 1925. 
The Minority Report, issued by the Labour representa- 
tives, demanded that the protection of all tenants should 
continue till 1980. The Bill is thus a compromise. As 
control has a very depressing effect upon building enter- 
prise, we naturally wish that it should be removed as soon 
as possible. But public opinion has been expressed so 
strongly against a sudden ending of control that the 
Government has, of course, acted wisely in asking both 
sides to the dispute to surrender on certain points. 
* * x * 

The first part of the Bill is obviously the less contro- 
versial. Everybody will be thankful to get rid of the 
humbug and swindling by which premiums were charged 
under other names. It will be possible, if the Bill passes, 
for a landlord who has got control of the whole of a house 
to let the house immediately without any control what- 
ever. We need not disguise our sympathy with a very 
large number of landlords. During the War, and since, 
public necessity gradually brought it about that the 
owner of house property was restricted and harassed in 
the use he made of his property in a way that was not 
experienced by any other property owner. Landlords, 
who are by no means always, or even generally, rich men 
could not have foreseen this. The luck was against them 
when they unwittingly bought what turned out to be the 
worst kind of property in such years as we have just 
passed through. The second part of the Bill is, with its 
Reference Committees, much more controversial, and 
several Unionists objected to some of its provisions. 
Mr. Sidney Webb, who moved the rejection of the Bill 
on Wednesday, apparently approves of control for its 
own sake, and represents the Labour Party as the 
natural champion of the tenants. But the feeling of 
most people is that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is making 
a splendid and practical effort simultaneously to help 
housing and to end the rent muddle. 

* * * * 

We publish this week the first of two articles by 
Dr. V. Stefansson describing the history of Wrangell 
Island, which island he desires that the British Govern- 
ment should maintain as a depét in a Polar air route. 
No one else could have written on this subject with the 
authority that rightly belongs to Dr. Stefansson. For 
years he has tried to make the public think of the Arctic 
regions as being much more hospitable and genial in 
respect of food and climate than most people imagine 
them to be. Moreover, he is convinced that the North 
Polar atmosphere is the best in the world for aircratt. 
He himself lived for some years in comfort and safety 
in the very district in which Franklin and his com- 
panions perished of starvation. Flying over the top of 
the globe instead of taking the ordinary circuitous 
route along the lines of latitude would, of course, 
enormously decrease the distances to be travelled in 
commercial flying. 

* * Be * 

On page 989 will be found the terms of our Life Member- 
ship Scheme. We wish to draw our readers’ attention 
to the announcement, as we shall not continue to insert 
it every week, 

” * * 7 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, i101 is; 
Thursday week, 101i; a year ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE GERMAN TERMS. 
VHE German terms may need readjustment in 


certain particulars, but they are a very great 


improvement on Germany’s previous attempts to 
make a settlement. They are a real effort to discharge 
Germany’s liabilities to the Allies and to give 


guarantees that the German Government are dealing 
with realities and not merely making verbal or paper 
promises. 

Assuming, as there is good ground for doing, that the 
forecasts published on Thursday are correct in essentials, 
the first and most important concession is the willing- 
ness expressed by Germany to abide by whatever decision 
may be given by an International Commission appointed 
to estimate the sum which Germany is capable of paying 
as reparations. Germany was wise to promise unre- 
servedly to accept the verdict and not to make limitations 
such as people in similar circumstances are very apt 
to make. If you appeal to Caesar, you do not do any 
good to yourself by saying, “ provided always his decision 
is reasonable and just.” You are, however, certain to 
make the other side think that you are preparing a bolt- 
hole through which to escape. 

In this connexion we may, perhaps, be allowed to make 
a general suggestion to the German Government. Even 
if France and Belgium accept the new scheme in principle, 
and sincerely attempt to make it work, as it must be the 
devout wish of every right-thinking man and serious 
economist that they may, there will inevitably arise 
points of friction, misunderstandings, “ insoluble prob- 
lems,’ or, at any rate, what will seem hopelessly con- 
flicting views of the facts. In such cases of deadlock we 
would advise the German Government to avoid like the 
plague any claim to be judges in their own cause. They 
had far better run big risks of unfair or mistaken decisions 
on points of detail than let matters be brought to an 
impasse. To be specific, before they get to breaking- 
point they should say: “ We will on this matter place 
ourselves unreservedly in the hands of the British 
Government. Even when we ourselves consider that the 
concession required of us is ruinous we will make it, 
provided that the British Government tell us that we 
ought to yield in the general interests of Europe and that 
in their opinion to do so is not inconsistent with the 
general principles of settlement already agreed on.” 
Naturally, we see the many and great objections that 
can be made to such a course not only from the German, 
but also from our point of view. At the same time, it is 
in reality only a recognition of facts. Whenever we 
deliberately support France and Belgium in a case of 
deadlock, Germany will be obliged, in the end, to yield 
or to forgo the general settlement which she so strongly 
desires. On the other hand, if Germany, instead of 
wrangling with France, places herself unreservedly in 
our hands, it may be possible for us to find ways out 
which would be closed to her. 

That the British Government might dislike accepting 
a responsibility so formidable we can well understand. 
It might well prove a very ungracious as well as a very 
difficutt task. At the same time, we believe that Mr. 
Baldwin is one of the very few statesmen of the present 
day who could undertake such a duty and carry it out 
with the ultimate approval of all concerned. If ever 
there was a man who stood for “ doing the fair thing ”’ 
by other people it is he. He also is one of those rare 


men who, if he once comes to the conclusion that a 
particular course of action is the right course, does not 








=_<—7,,"" 
talk about it, or lament his inability to take it, or suggest 
that someone else should assume the responsibility. p 
otherwise shuffle and shilly-shally. He goes ahead a 
runs his risk, content to believe that when a man feels 
he is in the right action must follow. That no hostility 
to France is involved in allowing Germany to put herself 
in our hands is clear—unless, of course, we had previously 
pledged ourselves to support France in whatever course 
she might adopt. But we have not done that, and shall 
not do it. Therefore France could not object. She has 
already taken isolated action towards Germany, when 
we were unable to follow her. If we did what has just 
been suggested, our action would be less isolated and also 
less likely to involve opposition to France. We Should, 
as it were, come to conference on the point of difference 
which we are supposing with a German blank cheque 
in our pockets—though a cheque which we should be 
bound in honour not to fill up unless we had been con- 
vinced by argument that the scheme proposed was just 
and possible. 

The next vital point is Germany’s willingness to provide 
not paper but real guarantees that, whatever be the 
amount of the annuity fixed by the International Com- 
mission as due from her, shall be paid in full. According 
to the Times Berlin correspondent, Germany is prepared 
to bring in the railways and other State properties “ on a 
new and definite basis,” and also to give “a strong 
second-line guarantee’ secured on German industry, 
trade and landed property. Those guarantees appear 
to us as ample to secure an annuity of, say, £75,000,000 
per annum for thirty-five years. Germany will be mort- 
gaged up to the hilt. Here, again, Germany has had the 
wisdom to be bold. If she means to pay, as clearly she 
does, it does not matter whether her guarantees cover the 
sum guaranteed ten times over. A mortgage of one-tenth 
of the value of his whole estate is no greater burden on 
the borrowing squire than one secured only on a single 
farm. On the other hand, the huge margin of security, 
namely, nine-tenths, is a great source of comfort to the 
anxious and suspicious lender. 

The agreement as to guarantees is apparently to be 
further buttressed by a proposal to lift the mortgaged 
services and properties out of the purview of the general 
administration and to make them available only for 
reparation purposes. This would, we presume, involve 
the appointment of some body of trustees to act as inter- 
mediaries between Germany and the Allies. Such a body 
would, in fact, function as did the Caisse de la Dette 
in Egypt during the earlier years of the Cromer régime. 
The omen is good, for the Caisse de la Dette in the end 
used to finance from its surplus funds Lord Cromer’s 
development schemes in irrigation, roads, railways, 
councils and other public works. 

But though the German scheme brings hopes of a 
real settlement from many points of view, it must be 
remembered that all depends upon France meeting the 
proposals in a generous and businesslike way, and not 
acting suspiciously, narrowly, or politically. If France 
lets money talk in the legitimate sense and makes a 
workable agreement, all may yet be well. If, however, 
she were to insist—which insistence may Providence in 
its merey avert—that she could do and would do nothing 
till all signs of passive resistance had disappeared from 
the Ruhr, the prospect would be dark indeed. To 
insist on such a preliminary after all that has passed 
in the last six months would be in fact, whether meant 
or not, nothing but a rejection of the German scheme. 
It is out of the power of Germany to prevent passive 
resistance so long as France remains in the Ruhr without 
any definite promise of evacuation. 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 
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Radicals, Jews and Gentiles, Militarists acifists 
> 1, ‘(PENIT rT us, x es, Mailitarists and Pacifists 
KILLING A CREDITOR: AN all united—united not only in conducting the con- 


INTERNATIONAL FARCE, 

T is quite an event when one comes across an 
I onlooker who has not only seen more of the game 
than was seen by those who played in it but is able to 
describe accurately and vividly what he has seen. We 
felt that we were happy in just such an encounter as this 
when we came across a number of the Chase Economic 
Bulletin containing a paper by Dr. Benjamin M. 
Anderson on the Reparations problem. The Bulletin 
is the organ of the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, and Dr. Anderson holds the position of 
Economist to the bank. We shall most easily convey to 
our readers what Dr. Anderson says if we follow his 
argument in a brief summary. 

Dr. Anderson begins with a sort of psychological 
estimate of the situation. He remarks what a useful 
thing hatred of your enemy may be in war. It is then a 
source of energy, because it stimulates the adrenal glands 
and pumps energizing secretions into the blood. But 
when war is over the book-keeping point of view is much 
more useful than continued stimulation of the adrenal 
glands. In peace time the actuary is, indeed, much 
more of a realist than the soldier. Dr. Anderson’s 
criticism of French policy is that it is animated by the 
war spirit and works for interests which are peculiarly 
those of Francc—or, at least, are presumed to be so— 
and not those of the world in general. The United 
States and the British Empire, he says, ought to inter- 
vene in the Reparations problem, “ not because our 
hearts are purer, but because our heads are clearer” 
than those of Frenchmen. 

Dr. Anderson, as becomes an economist and a banker, 
envisages the world as a huge maching of interdependent 
parts, a machine so complicated that a defect in one part 
produces friction, waste and loss of power, and even 
threatens a stoppage. “‘ The choice between Germany 
and France,” he says, “ is either to live together or to go 
down to ruin together.” Dr. Anderson notes that 
Frenchmen, when confronted with this prospect, or 
threat, are in the habit of saying that France is only 
doing what Germany would have done if she had won the 
War. Dr. Anderson’s comment is delightfully rational, 
cool and conclusive: “* That is doubtless true, and it is 
probable that Germany would be doing it much more 
offensively and brutally, but the point is absolutely 
irrelevant.” 

The real point is whether France is making it possible 
for Germany either to pay her or to live as her neighbour 
in Europe. Dr. Anderson thinks that the French 
Government has reiterated so often to the French nation 
that “the Boche will pay” that it does not now dare to 
tell the truth. It drifts on from one pretence to another 
of forcing the Boche to pay. But however that may be, 
Dr. Anderson is convinced that the longer France goes 
on with her present policy the less money will she get 
out of Germany. As regards deliveries in kind, France is 
now receiving far less than before the occupation of the 
Ruhr, and to this loss in deliveries she has to add the 
enormous self-inflicted expense of the occupation. France 
is, in fact, killing her creditor—and slowly poisoning 
herself. 

Dr. Anderson then goes on to discuss whether Germany 
caused the mark to slump as a definite act of bad faith. 
He does not think well enough of Germany to believe 
her incapable of such bad faith, but he nevertheless finds 
the actual evidence that there was a scheme for shamming 
bankruptcy quite unconvincing. Belief in such a scheme 
presupposes the possibility of a great German conspiracy, 
in which all parties, Monarchists, Republicans, Socialists. 





spiracy, but in keeping it secret. Such an achievement 
has no precedent in history. Quite apart from questions 
of bad faith, however, Dr. Anderson points out that 
Germany has really paid “ far more than is commenly 
~ v2) we ta a) ; ict} 

supposed,” and ever since the Armistice she has pro- 
duced less than she consumed and has imported less than 
she has exported. These are the conditions of steady 
decline, and it is obvious to Dr. Anderson that, unless 
Germany is helped to recover, it is not only useless, but 
silly, to talk about Reparations. 

i Germany can, if she is given time, pay more than she has already 
paid. If she is given a complete moratorium of from three to five 
years ; if the total of her future payments is fixed definitely and 
finally at a sum which the Germans recognize as within their future 
ability to pay; ifa definite schedule of payments, beginning with a 
modest sum three to five years hence and gradually ascending to a 
large annual sum, is set definitely, once for all; if meanwhile Ger- 
many is permitted to float a small loan, which has priority over 
reparations payments, to assist her in stabilizing her currency, and 
which will meet the urgent needs of the Government, pending the 
reorganization of her tax system, so that it will not have to force 
the bank to print more bank notes; if, finally, Germany is given 
opportunity to trade on fair terms with the rest of the world ; then 
Germany can make very substantial payments on reparations 
account to France. But no amount of military pressure, at the 
a time, can get much more out of Germany than has already 
een got. No conceivable military pressure to-day could extract 
enough from Germany to meet the financial needs of the Frencl 
Government, or prevent the necessity for a drastic reorganization 
of French public finance.” 

Dr. Anderson next turns his searching powers of 
analysis upon one of the most recent manifestations of 
French policy—the complaisance with which the dis- 
orders produced by Communists in the Ruhr are regarded. 
France has watched these movements with indulgence, 
apparently because she thinks they will help to bring 
about the surrender of Germany. Dr. Anderson says :— 


‘* If propaganda should succeed in alienating the labourers of the 
Ruhr from their capitalist employers by developing radical anti- 
capitalistic feeling among them, would this improve the prospects 
of business revenues from Ruhr mines and factories ? Are labourers 
imbued with such sentiments likely to produce as effectively as 
labourers who believe in the general system of private enterprise, 
and who content themselves with trying to improve their wages and 
conditions of work within the system of private enterprise 2? French 
managers of Ruhr industries, even after a nominal surrender by the 
German workmen, will face enough of sabotage and sullen, individual 
resistance to make it probable that the narrow margin of profit 
will be turned to loss. Whether sabotage comes from German 
nationalist sentiment, or whether it comes from radical labour 
sentiment, does not matter much.” 


To put it plainly, Dr. Anderson regards M. Poincaré’s 
policy of “ productive guarantees” as a fallacy from 
beginning to end. But it must not be supposed that 
because he has written such a condemnation of French 
policy from the economic point of view he is not 
sympathetic towards some of the motives which lie 
behind French policy. There is, for example, the French 
desire—one might justly call it passion—for security. 
On this subject the penetrating quality of Dr. Anderson’s 
reflections is again admirable. He points out that it is 
not enough to invent some plan which, in the opinion of 
outsiders, would make France secure, and then to regard 
France as hopelessly unreasonable if she were not content 
with it. “It is not enough that the Government of the 
United States, or that the Government of Great Britain, 
or both, should judge that a given arrangement will make 
France safe. The arrangement should be one which 
leaves the majority of intelligent French people with a 
feeling of safety.” Dr. Anderson recommends that 
Great Britain and America should work out a scheme for 
guaranteeing France that would really satisfy France 
herself, the only stipulation being that the scheme did 
not involve the dismemberment of Germany. 

It will be seen that Dr. Anderson regards it as essential 
that America should play her part in the European 
settlement, and he goes on to develop this argument in 
his concluding sentences :— 

“We, of the United States, as well as Great Britain, must be 
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willing to throw into the common settlement the question of the 
debts of France and Belgium, and others of our Continental Allies, 
tous. We must entertain the question of readjustment of our trade 

slicy. We must be prepared to consider what our bankers and 
investors can do in the way of necessary foreign loans. The ques- 
tions of currency and financial reform, not alone in Germany, but 
among all the major Continental belligerents, must be brought in. 
No piecemeal, partial settlement will accomplish much.” 


We believe that Dr. Anderson has described perfectly 
the spirit which in the end will guide American statesman- 
ship. If not, the day will come when American states- 
manship will deeply regret that it was not so. 


THE HISTORY AND IMPORTANCE 
OF WRANGELL ISLAND.—I. 
By Dr. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 

[Dr. Stefansson, the famous Polar explorer and man of science, 
is anxious that Great Britain should permanently occupy Wrangell 
Island as a depét for a trans-Polar fying route. In two articles 
which he has written for the Spectator Dr. Stefansson disposes of the 
belief that Wrangell Island belongs to Russia or America. Russia, 
however, has definitely laid claim to the island, and for our part we 
can understand the hesitation of the Government in claiming an 
island which it would be easy for Russia to seize and difficult for us 
to defend. But surely it would be possible to establish the owner- 
ship of the island at an International Conference. If Russia, or any 
other country, then acted contrary to the decision of the Conference 
the facts would at least be known, and the blame would be laid 
where it was deserved. Dr. Stefansson repeats, what he has often 
said before, that the Polar regions are the best suited in the whole 
world for aircraft. And think what a short-cut there would be for 
aircraft flying over the top of the globe (for example from England 
to Japan) instead of round the circumference by such routes as are 
taken by ships and trains! We have fallen too much into the habit, 
as Dr. Stefansson remarked in a recent article in the Times, of 
thinking of the world as a cylinder instead of as a sphere. Certainly 
‘**Mercator’s Projection” has a great deal to answer for.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 

EW British Territories have had a more chequered 
career than Kellett Land, now generally called 
Wrangell Island. 

In 1849 H.M.S. ‘ Herald’ was cruising in the Polar 
Ocean to the North of Bering Straits, under command of 
Captain Kellett of the Royal Navy. Two lands were 
discovered. A landing was made on an island about 
four miles long and half a mile wide. This was named, 
after the ship, “‘ Herald Island.” A more extensive land 
in plain sight from Herald Island does not seem to have 
been named at the time, but after the return of the 
expedition to England it received on our maps the name 
of “ Kellett Land.” It was not thought to be an island, 
for at that time a theory was generally and firmly held 
that the North Polar area was occupied by a vast con- 
tinent, of which Greenland was considered to be one 
corner and of which Kellett Land was assumed to be 
another corner. 

Twenty years later an American whaler, under the 
command of Captain Long, was cruising in those waters 
and came in sight of land which the Captain took to be 
new. Whalemen of that period were in the habit of 
spending the winters in the Sandwich—Hawaii—Islands. 
On arrival there Captain Long, in evident good faith, 
reported the discovery of a new land, and suggested that 
since Baron Wrangell—a Swede in Russian service—had 
been vainly searching off the Kolyma Mouth, about 400 
miles to the west, for a land reported by natives, there 
would be a sort of poetic justice in recognizing his 
scientifically useful labours by naming the new land after 
him. Thus came into our literature the name of 
“ Wrangell Land.” Mapmakers generally did not, how- 
ever, adopt it at that time. 

Roughly, this was the state of theory and knowledge 
when the New York Herald fitted out a Polar expedition 
under command of Lieut. de Long, an officer on leave 
of absence from the United States Navy. This was the 
famous and tragic ‘ Jeannette’ Expedition, so called after 
the ship which De Long took north through the Pacific 
and through Bering Straits, proceeding into the ice which 
he met north-west of Alaska, firm in the belief that just 
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beyond were the shores of a great continent. To th 
astonishment of all on board the ‘ Jeannette,’ now fast 
in the ice, proceeded to drift across what had hem 
supposed to be firm land. Thus was determined the 
insularity of Kellett Land, which after having been the 
corner of a continent now became a small island ! De 
Long did not pass close to the island, and added noth 
to our knowledge of it, except the bare fact that it y 
comparatively small. 

In 1881 fears had begun to be felt for the safet y of the 
* Jeannette ’ Expedition. The United States Nayy then 
fitted out two search vessels, the ‘Corwin’ and the 
‘Rogers.’ The ‘ Corwin’ party landed on Kellett Land 
about midsummer, 1881 (but remained only about six 
hours). Through the fortunate circumstance that the ship’s 
company contained a distinguished literary man, John 
Muir, and a distinguished biologist, Dr. E. W. Nelson— 
now Chief of the United States Biological Survey—jt 
resulted that these six hours give us much of what is 
scientifically known of the animal and vegetable life of 
the island. Specimens of about twenty flowering plants, 
in addition to a similar variety of non-flowering, are stil] 
preserved in the National Museum at Washington. We 
have a graphic picture of the island and its vicinity jin 
John Muir’s Cruise of the ‘ Corwin.’ 

Without knowledge of the previous landing from 
the ‘ Corwin’ the ‘ Rogers’ dropped anchor in what is 
now called Rogers Harbour a few days later, and remained 
there for about three weeks. During this period journeys 
were undertaken both around and across the island. 
Thus were made the maps we have. To these the 
Americans assign the label “ Wrangell Island,” which 
thereafter took the place of Kellett Land on most 
maps throughout the world. 

The two islands, Herald and Wrangell, are originally 
British through the right of discovery. But it is a 
principle of international law that a claim arising through 
discovery or exploration must be followed up within a 
reasonable time by exploration and occupation, or else 
it lapses and the territory becomes a “* No Man’s Land.” 
A “reasonable period” has usually been considered to 
be five years. The British discovery claim which arose 
in 1881 would lapse in 1886. The Americans, therefore, 
had a perfect right to do what they did in raising the 
United States flag and proclaiming these islands part 
of American territory. Legally, we could take no offence. 
We took no offence, probably chiefly because it did not 
occur to us that we were losing territory of any value. 
Similarly, the Americans failed to realize that they were 
acquiring territory of value, and they accordingly 
neglected their possessions, just as we had neglected 
them when they were ours. What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander, and by the same principle under 
which we had lost title in 1854, the Americans lost 
their title in 1886. 

We have no information that any human being ever 
landed on Wrangell Island before the Americans in 1881, 
and we know pretty definitely that no landing was 
made upon the island thereafter for thirty-three years. 
American whalers frequently cruised within sight of 
the island, for the waters are usually open in the late 
summer, and after the midsummer voyages in the 
Beaufort Sea the American whalers had a routine of 
passing west beyond Point Barrow in September and 
seeking whales in the vicinity of Herald Island for about 
a month thereafter. I have talked with whalers who 
landed on Herald Island and from its top had a good 
view of Wrangell, and I have talked with others who 
were near enough to the shores of Wrangell to see through 
their glasses polar bears prowling along the beach. 
That none of these whalers ever made a landing cannot 
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definitely be ascertained, for their records have not been 
ublished, and although I am personally acquainted with 
most of them, I have not met them all. 

The whaling industry practically ceased in 1906, and 
since that time these waters have been more rarely 
yisited, and then only by smaller ships in search of walrus 
or material for motion pictures. One of these ships did 

make a landing on Wrangell Island, but that was while 

was being occupied by our expedition, as I am about 
to tell. 

In the spring of 1913 the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
sailed from the Pacific Coast of Canada under my 
command, for an operation first planned to extend 
through four years, but which actually extended through 
five. Originally we left Alaska with three ships, the 
property of the Expedition, but we eventually had six, 
in addition to others, which were chartered. One of the 
ships, the ‘ Karluka,’ was wrecked north-east of Wrangell 
Island, and seventeen men landed there in March, 1914. 
The party occupied the island thence until September. 
One of the articles in our sailing orders provided that we 
were to discover new lands, take possession of them in 
the name of the King, and visit previous discoveries re- 
affirming possession. In accordance with this our men 
raised the Union Jack on Wrangell on July Ist, 1914, as 
part of a formal ceremony of reasserting British rights. 
Since no nation but the Americans had landed on the 
island, and since they had not landed after 1881, this 
made the island British for ithe second time. But again 
the principle came in that a right acquired by exploration 
lapses through protracted neglect, and in 1919 the 
island became a “‘ No Man’s Land” once more, open for 
occupation by any nation. 

Through twelve years cf residence in the Arctic regions 
Ihad learnt, among other things, that conditions for aerial 
navigation are, on the whole, better there than in any 
other area in the world. Those who think otherwise are 
reasoning upon the basis of opinion about the Polar regions 
inherited from an uncritical ancestry rather than upon 
any definite facts gained from the observations of explorers 
or deductions from the science of meteorology. Further- 
more, we are learning that the lands north of the Arctic 
circle have resources capable of commercial development, 
and we foresee that this development, although not 
immediately at hand, is only two or three decades in the 
future. I accordingly pressed upon the Canadian Govern- 
ment the consideration that we must make legally good 
our moral claims to Arctic islands, based upon discovery 
rights that have now lapsed. Weshouldalsodiscover new 
islands with a view of holding them through the right of 
discovery against the time when they will be valuable, 
both intrinsically and through their strategic position, 
as supply stations along the airways of the future. Not 
only are flying conditions over the Polar Ocean on the 
whole good, but it is much the smallest of the oceans, and 
therefore the easiest ocean to cross. As the settlements 
creep northward along the great rivers of Siberia and 
Canada, the Polar Mediterranean will continually increase 
in importance through the airways above it connecting 


the various lands. 
(To be concluded.) 


COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC 
SERVICE, 
'MHERE has been much criticism of the committee of 
women who are investigating for the Ministry of 
Labour the conditions of Domestic Service and the 
scarcity of servants. The meetings of the Committee are 
open to the public as well as to the Press, and anyone 
who has taken the trouble to sit through their sessions 
will recognize that the Committee are following up every 
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possible line of inquiry so minutely that it will be some 
time before they can come to any definite conclusion. 
Apparently, few of the general public are aware that 
servants in private households are not insurable under 
the Unemployment Act, and therefore “ the dole” can 
only exercise an indirect effect on the question. Girls 
are not unnaturally reluctant to leave an insurable for 
an uninsurable employment, and have no notion of the 
fact that a good servant need never be unemployed. The 
opinions of the various witnesses seem to differ con- 
siderably, however, as to whether the Act has any 
influence whatever on the present situation. 

The principal witnesses for the first few meetings 
were the heads of Labour Exchanges and _ the 
members of Local Advisory Committees on Juvenile 
Employment: These gave interesting analyses of the 
“Live Registers” of the Labour Exchanges, which 
technical name may be translated as meaning women on 
the registers of the Exchanges as being in search of 
employment. Already certain points seem to be emerging 
from their evidence. The most unexpected, perhaps, is 
the fact that it is much easier to induce girls of fourteen 
to become servants than girls of sixteen or eighteen. 
Indeed, in localities where other opportunities are few, 
there are more girls willing to take up service on leaving 
school than there are places vacant for them. The lack 
of vacancies is not to be wondered at, as these girls, 
being utterly untrained, can only aspire to the one 
servant house, and the mistress of such a house is generally 
much too busy to give the minute and unremitting 
attention required to train a girl of fourteen in every 
branch of Domestic Economy. For the general servant, 
incredible as it may seem, is required to have a good 
working knowledge of cooking, housework, the laying of 
tables, as well as often to act in the capacity of nursery- 
maid. There appear, however, to be a good many girls 
who are ready to undertake this work; but when the 
employer refuses to be burdened with their service they 
go into factories or other employment, and by the age 
of sixteen, when the employer would be ready to take 
them, they on their side entirely refuse to enter resident 
domestic service. 

The training courses undertaken with the help of 
public funds seem to have been successful in an inverse 
ratio to the ages of the trainees. That is, the courses 
given to girls of fourteen are very fairly successful, whereas 
courses given later on often have but scanty results. 
Thus, if training could be afforded to girls of fourteen for 
one year, or better still for two, it is exceedingly likely 
that the domestic service problem would disappear. 
Unfortunately, this would involve a maintenance grant, 
and in the present state of the country’s finances it is 
hardly to be thought of. It is small wonder that the 
busy mistress of a house has no time to train an almost 
headless little girl; and it must be remembered that the 
said mistress herself has had no training. She has 
acquired her knowledge of household service entirely by 
rule of thumb ; or rather, by the system known as “ trial 
and error.”” Organization and method have never been 
imparted to her, and she generally has very little idea of 
even such simple labour-saving devices as the hotpot and 
haybox cooker. 

But there is, of course, a further consideration— 
whether from the point of view of national physiology it 
is good for girls of fifteen to undertake the work of a house, 
even when trained. The pathetic stories which have 
been told to the Committee of the loneliness of these 
children shut for their leisure hours into basement 
kitchens must cause the public to wonder a little how it 
is possible for good-hearted mistresses to countenance 
such a state of things. Surely the one servant house 
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problem should be solved either by the daily service of 
older women or by a girl after preliminary training being 
received into the house of an employer of the same class 
as herself, so that the loneliness complained of could be 
obviated by her associating with the family she serves. 
Women of education are now taking to domestic service, 
and if in the resident one servant house social intercourse 
between employer and employed was the rule, the 
mistress would naturally look for help from a member of 
her own social status, and the cruel and quite needless 
torture suffered by these very young girls would become 
a thing of the past. 

In the houses with two, or better still three, household 
workers there is no reason why they should not make 
their own society. A good deal has been said at the 
Committee about servants having to associate with a 
house full of strangers ; but if those strangers are of their 
own class the probabilities are that some amount of warm 
friendship will result. Lately a case has occurred within 
the knowledge of the present writer in a household of 
lady servants where a great attachment was formed 
between two girls who had never met except profes- 
sionally, and when one of them for family reasons had to 
leave, the other missed her sorely and felt that she had 
really lost a friend. 

Besides this question of social standing, much has 
been said as to the long hours for which servants work. 
An intelligent application of labour-saving devices, and 
in the larger households organization and interchange of 
duties, would probably obviate all necessity for this. If 
the cook would turn down the beds, the housemaid wait 
at table, the parlourmaid manage stews and hotpots, 
and so on, a great deal more going out would be possible 
than is at present attained in households containing 
several workers ; but anyone who has intimate acquaint- 
ance with the larger household knows very well that there 
are no such strict lines of demarcation as those between 
the different functionaries who are engaged to run their 
own departments, and their own departments only. 
Unfortunately, too, labour-saving appliances cannot be 
employed for want of education; for there is much 
prejudice to be overcome before the slight trouble in 
learning the working of a new apparatus is compensated 
by the greater ease and quickness of the work 
accomplished. 

Miss Lilian Barker, so well known for her work in the 
training of women under the Ministry of Labour, brought 
strongly into relief the fact that all household work 
should be organized. It is difficult to see how this is 
possible so long as mistresses assume the direction of a 
household for any reason except that they themselves 
have been trained to carry out the work. Many are the 
jekes that have been levelled at the bride who, having 
met a sheep in the field, knows that it has four legs but 
has never heard of a shoulder ef mutton; but no one 
seems to think how extraordinarily shortsighted is a 
system of education which can entirely fail to prepare 
half the community for the duties which will probably 
be laid upon them. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s opinion has 
frequently been cited in these columns. Our system 
of education seems to have been devised for celibates 
only. But for women it is worse than that, for the 
Committee has already heard a good many women wit- 
nesses who, although not married, were obviously 
running their own small households as well as earning the 
money for their support. Elementary school teachers, 
for instance, in a large number of cases must be obliged 
to run their own ménage, although they are away 
for the greater part of the working day. Yet it 
has never been laid down that a knowledge of 
Domestic Scicnee is a necessary part of the curriculum 
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of the elementary school teacher. For 
trained intellect will grapple more succe 
domestic problems than the untrained, technical kno 
ledge is a necessity for their solution. It r “ti 
seems as though this country has allowed Switzerland 4 
get before it, for there apparently by a new law ey 
woman, gentle and simple, is to be obliged to go theca” 
course of training in Domestic Science as the Jast es 
of her education. It is not improbable that sucha odhecns 
would be actually financially sound, especially in oat 
country, where women are not naturally good 7 
Think of the saving of food, cleaning utensils, materials 
&c., if every woman in the country without exception 
was trained in their use. If this were the case, and if 
Household Science were carried to a proper standard of 
learning, the old stupid and muddled devices by which 
the work was got through with the maximum of effort 
would quickly be abolished, and the present drudgery 
greatly lightened. Already a large amount of evidence 
has been heard by the Committee to the effect that girls 
who do go through training courses of Domestic Science 
thoroughly enjoy the work; but this work, if a good 
syllabus is carried out by a good teacher, is properly 
and scientifically organized—not done by the method 
in which in order to clean a room the dust which collects 
at the top of it is first of all brought down to besprinkle 
the carpet! The making and running of a home is a 
fine and dignified piece of work, which is well worthy 
of intelligence and training ; and with a combination of 
these qualities with Christian principles and the applica- 
tion by the mistress of her duty to her neighbour, it may 
almost be prophesied that the Domestic Service problem 
in the course of ten or twenty years would become a 
thing of the past. 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EvetyN WRENCH. 

HETHER the Viceroy of India should be _per- 
mitted, during his five-year term of office, to 
visit England on affairs of State is a question which is 
being discussed in India at the present time. As the 
law stands, if the Viceroy returns to Europe he is obliged 
to resign—a rule which the Times of India regards as 
archaic and reminiscent of sailing-ship days, when the 
voyage was made by way of the Cape. The question 
has arisen out of a proposal tabled in the Legislative 
Assembly that the Viceroy and two Indian delegates 
should attend the Imperial Conference when the Kenya 
problem comes up for discussion. Feeling on this subject 

in India among the intelligentsia is very acute. 

* * * * 

This year’s meeting of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held at Atlantic City this week, is 
of special importance, first, because it is attended by the 
largest delegation of British business men which has 
ever crossed the Atlantic and illustrates the growing inter- 
dependence of the English-speaking peoples, and, secondly, 
because the conference will decide whether next year’s 
gathering is to be held in London. Before leaving for 
Atlantic City the British delegates were welcomed at 
the City Hall by Mr. Hylan, the Mayor of New York, 
“amid a profusion of American and British flags.” 

* . * * 


Some weeks since I referred in these notes to one of 
the results of the industrial activity in the United States 
and the restriction of immigration—namely, the exodus 
from Canada to the large cities across the border. Another 
result has been the migration of thousands of negroes 
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, the Southern States to the Northern States of the 
American Union, where their services are eagerly sought 
“+ high wages. So serious is the problem becoming 
r t stat meetings of white and black are being called 
gm important centres in the States of Mississippi 
and Tennessee and elsewhere. 
* * « * 

Newspaper comment on this 
decidedly varied. Booker T. Washington’s successor at 
the Tuskegee Institute, Dr. Robert R. Moton, considers 
that it has now “ reached a volume that to the South is 
Jittle short of alarming.”” On the other hand, the attitude 
of many white Southerners is reflected by the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, which remarks cheerfully that, 
«As the North grows blacker the South grows whiter.” 
The New York World thinks that, apart from economic 
reasons, one of the causes of this great negro migration, 
which is estimated by the Wall Street Journal at 300,000, 
is because “ socially and politically the negro enjoys 
much more freedom in the North.” 

* * * oo 
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The denunciation of the existing American immigration 
restrictive law by Judge Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, as “* one of the worst things that this 
country (America) has ever done for itself economically,” 
forms the subject of many articles in the American Press. 
The Literary Digest dwells on the difference of outlook 
of the American employers on the one hand and of 
American labour on the other. To the employers a 
surplus of labour means reduced cost of production ; to 
the trade unions it implies falling wages and the threat 
of unemployment. For this reason the Literary Digest 
thinks that the antagonism between employers and 
labour will be one of the principal issues in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1924. The general trend of the 
newspaper comment certainly does not convey the 
impression that the majority of the voters desire the 
removal of the 8 per cent. limit on immigration. For 
instance, the Cincinnati T'imes-Star, as representing this 
point of view, thinks that Mr. Harding sheuld exercise 
much caution before seeking “cheap labour through 
immigration.” 

. . * a 

Readers of these notes will recall the fact that two 
months since I mentioned the name of Mr. Henry Ford 
as a possible candidate in the next Presidential election. 
On Sunday my old friend, Mr. Mark Sullivan, than whom 
there is no greater authority on American political 
possibilities, contributed an extremely interesting article 
to the Sunday Times on “‘ Ford for President,” in which 
he indicated that, failing the emergence of “ other com- 
pelling personalities,” American “ grass-roots sentiment ” 
(that is, sentiment among the plain people on the soil) 


favoured Mr. Ford more than any other man. 
* * * x 


Certainly from the British standpoint an American 
election in which Mr. Henry Ford was one of the candidates 
would create a considerable amount of interest. A 
successful Ford candidature would mean that every user 
of a Ford car would feel a kind of personal interest in 
the White House and its occupant. Mr. Sullivan does 
not minimize the obstacles which will confront Mr. Ford 
if he attempts to become President, such as his lack of 
political experience, political backing and _ political 





nr 


organization. Mr. Sullivan does, however, explain very 
lucidly why the farmer of the Middle-West is turning to 
Mr. Ford as a “ political Moses.” Two facts that tell 
in Mr. Ford’s favour with the plain man are, first, that in 
an age of high costs the price of Ford cars has come down 
but not the quality (the actual cost being but $300, say 
*65), and, second, that Mr. Ford, despite the low price 





charged for his product, pays his workmen the highest 
wages in America, 
. * * * 

Sir Campbell Stuart deserves the congratulation of 
everyone interested in the historical development of the 
British Commonwealth overseas—we have outgrown 
Seeley’s term, “the Expansion of England ”—for his 
efforts to form “an historical association in England and 
France, composed of those families which have been 
connected with its (Canada’s) administration and of 
those which were associated with its naval and military 
history ”’ fills a long-felt want. There must be a wealth 
of untapped material in this country, and any readers of 
the Spectator able to assist are asked to communicate 
with Sir Campbell Stuart, care of Canadian Archives, 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 

* * * . 

Welcome to the team of young American debaters 
from Columbia University who arrived on these shores early 
in the week to take part in a forensic contest with many 
of the British Universities. The following is the motion 
which the visiting team will support :—‘‘ That this house 
upholds the decision taken by the United States of 
America to abstain from membership of the League of 
Nations.” As I mentioned in these notes last year, the 
credit for the idea of a debating contest between the 
British and American Colleges rests with Bates College, 
Maine. The scheme is an excellent one, and it is to be 
hoped that the visit of a debating team alternatively 
to Great Britain and to the United States will become an 
annual event. 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
HE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 


SEVENTEENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 


£ s. d. gS « ¢& 
Mrs. J. E. Richardson.. 1 1 0 Mrs. J. T. Murray eo 5 5 O 
The Misses Merry- Mr. Charles E. Hood. 5 5 O 
weather ee  -& 8 8 Miss Katherine E. 
Mrs. Herbert Musgrave 1 0 0O |} Guild ($2.00) a RF 
Miss C. D. Pelly ($4.00) 0 16 10 | Miss Juliana Wood 
Mr. J. Hallett Hyatt .. 1 1 0 ($20.00) 2 is & BS 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Tilden —_——_ 
Keller ee oo 220 24 2 6 
Mr. M. Simpson eo O & O Previously ack- 
Mrs. K. Upson Clark .. 010 0 nowledged .. £2,726 16 2 
Miss F. F. Caldwell —_—-——— 
( $5.00) oe ao & 3 8 £2,750 18 8 








TO THE EDITOR. 


A TAX ON BETTING. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—You will not, I think, wish for a prolongation of the 
correspondence between Canon Green and myself about the 
proposed tax on betting ; but you will, perhaps, allow me to 
say these few last words. 

Canon Green has not, I am afraid, read my letter with 
very great care. He argues, if I understand his argument, 
that the State cannot be said to recognize a malpractice 
except by treating it as “an indictable offence ” ; but that is 
not the sense in which I used the word “ recognition.” 

He states that the licensing of public-houses would set 
up “a gigantic vested interest,” which would stand in the 
way of all reform. But he takes no notice of the fact, which 
is historically demonstrable, that, when the sale of intoxicating 
drink was unlicensed and unlimited, the evil of excessive 
drinking was more formidable than it ever has been since. 
The bookmakers have not yet shown by their evidence whether 
they would oppose a tax on betting or not. 

It is with surprise that I read his words, “* When I was last 
on a liner the younger stewards—a delightful set of young 
fellows—could hardly have found any ideal of a ‘perfect 
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gentleman’ except as a being who spent his whole time 
playing cards for money in the smoking-room or betting on 
the run of the ship.” If that was the only ideal presented on 
board his ship he must have been unfortunate in his fellow 
travellers ; and if it was accepted by all the younger stewards, 
he must have been unfortunate in his stewards. 

Canon Green’s only suggestion of a new policy in regard to 
betting and gambling is the creation of “a healthy public 
opinion ” which will “ prohibit the publication of betting 
odds, make the profession of ‘ tipster’ illegal, and withdraw 
the use of the telegraph and telephone from bookmakers.” 
But the creation of such an opinion is an object for which he, 
and I hope I may say I, and many others have been working 
during many years, with the result that, according to the 
evidence already given before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, the evil of betting and gambling is 
greater now than it ever was before the War, and the “ present 
value of betting ” is said to be “ well over 100 million pounds 
a year.” Is it not time that some more effective policy 
should be adopted ? 

It is probably true that the extremists, who regard the 
drinking of a glass of beer or the staking of a shilling on the 
ship’s run as a sinful action, are, however unwillingly, the 
enemies of reform, because they simply offend and estrange 
the great mass of moderate, sensible, moral opinion, without 
which reforms, whether in regard to drinking or to betting 
and gambling, are apt to prove impracticable. 

I now gladly leave the case which you have allowed me 
to propound as well as Canon Green’s to the judgment of 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Deanery, Durham. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Writing as I do from the midst of ordinary people I 
should tolerate only one tax on betting—-such an one as would 
tax it out of existence. A shilling staked on the speed of a 
ship may, by itself, be innocent enough. That sort of thing 
is tolerated good-naturedly because a few delightful and active 
spirits enjoy that style of excitement. Sweepstakes in shops 
and offices are run in a similar atmosphere. But, regarded 
seriously, as even these occasional and detached pastimes 
would be if all forms of betting were taxed, the whole subject 
assumes ugly shapes. In too many instances betting spells 
ruined character and wrecked homes. No man can know 
life and not know that. Of course, a tax on betting would 
not obviate disasters of that order. It would, however, give 
a colour of respectability to what, at any rate, is at present 
illegal. The moral aspect of the case cannot be hid from the 
national conscience. Would the Head-masters and Head- 
mistresses of our great schools contemplate with equanimity 
the legalization of betting and gambling—ready money and 
otherwise ? These post-War days are far too serious for 
indolent levity where money is concerned. Plenty of honest 
work and honest payment for it is the crying, heartrending 
necessity in every city, town and village of this land, “* fit for 
heroes to dwell in.” To tax betting would be like giving 
your son a stone when he asks for bread.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wesley Manse, Margate. J. Epwarp Har.ow, 


A GERMAN WAR OF REVENGE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Sin,—One of the outstanding features of your paper is that 
you allow others to ventilate in it views which may differ 
from your own, and it is presuming on this knowledge that I 
write to you. Ihave spent the greater part of the last eighteen 
months in Central Europe, and have held many long discus- 
sions on the political situation with seriously-minded Germans 
and Austrians, among whom have been Upper Class, Middle 
Class and Lower Class men, and I have been surprised to 
find how ready they were to open their minds to an English- 
man, if he could speak their language. As a result of what I 
have heard, the following conclusions have been forced 
on me :— 

1. That a war of revenge on the part of Germany against 
France and Belgium is inevitable, and has been inevitable 
ever since the Treaty of Versailles was signed. The Germans 
take it for granted that neither England nor America will 
take part in this war. Half the men with whom I have 
spoken have canslidly stated that they regard the French pin- 
pricks in the Rhineland, and to a certain extent, also, the 





advance into the Ruhr, as godsends which have enuliuhan 
war party to make millions of recruits. ed the 

2. That the feeling throughout German 
that they should be required to pay money as they we 
been robbed of so much territory. There is a Pan-Ge a 
League to which a large proportion of the twenty -_ 
Germans living in Central Europe, but outside Germ: 4 
belong, and as these are in most cases thoroughly dissatist , 
with their new rulers, they must be taken into account = 
estimating the Teutonic strength. Prussia has for Pe 
centuries made successful war her trade, and is not pa 
alter her methods after a defeat in 1918 any more ig 
did after 1806. 7 7” 

The next question is, when will the Germans be ready { 
There are many reasons for believing that large quantities 
of arms and ammunition are concealed in Germany, while 
from sources which I have reason to regard as authentic ] 
hear that Ludendorff spends much time in Russia organizin 
Red armies, to be used when and how it may best suit hime 
and also that factories for guns and ammunition have bens 
established by Krupp at Sestorneck and Putiloff near Petro. 
grad, at Luginsk, and at Tula, which is south of Moscow, and 
that these are working day and night. 

In these circumstances can we blame France for seizing 
the principal sources of supply of coal and iron in Western 
Europe, and thereby rendering the task of her implacable 
enemy more difficult? Or is it a case of “ Cet animal est 
tres méchant, quand on l’attaque il se défend * ?—I am, sir 
&e., as X.% 


y is that it is Unjust 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Lady Norah Bentinck refers to the passive resistance 
in the Ruhr almost as if it were a virtue. Surely the payment 
of a just debt inspires respect, as has the settlement of the 
British debt to the United States. And now that the resist. 
ance in the Ruhr is lessening and German officials are begin. 
ning to express their willingness to co-operate with the French 
in maintaining order, a happier state of things may eventually 
be looked for than would be the case if Church dignitaries, 
whether Roman Catholic or otherwise, should “ reiterate the 
conditions ” of peace and attempt to act as an unofficial Court 
of Arbitration. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is either right or wrong. Whiy, 
therefore, should such an appeal be made to “ the consciences 
of men” on both sides ? It is sad that the poorest women in 
the Ruhr had eaten neither eggs nor meat since the Armistice, 
but the French can hardly be blamed for that, as their occupa- 
tion took place only a few months ago. 

IIow can the Churches use their * spiritual ”’ influence ina 
political matter and yet avoid political witness? The 
Churches have the noblest task in the world, which is to pro- 
voke individual righteousness—and the dictionary gives the 
meaning of righteousness as “‘ the payment of that which is 
due from one te another.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


184 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. E. Le Bond, 


ART AND ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—While there is much to be said on aesthetic grounds 
against certain forms of modern advertising, there will surely 
be few responsible people who will agree with your corre 
spondents, Mr. Harold Speed and Mr. Conway A. Ross, 
that “ the tendency of advertising is to bring down quality.” 
If your readers will think of the most widely advertised 
commodities, they will in almost every instance come to the 
conclusion that these are the best of their kind. It is the 
unbranded and anonymous article which is of doubtful quality. 
It has no reputation to maintain. In spending large sums 
of money in advertising, a manufacturer is building up his 
goodwill. The average manufacturer who advertises would 
not merely replace a defective article bearing his trade mark, 
but would go to considerable expense to placate his displeased 
customer. I can recall an instance of a widely advertised 


article, which is sold retail at the price of one guinea, where 
by accident a faulty specimen fell into the hands of a member 
of the general public. The manufacturer not only replaced 
the article with a new one, but sent an important member 
of his staff a journey of 400 miles 





at the cost of about £10 
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— .. 7 lay llif 
: effect the exchange without delay and to mollify 
—in order to Sir, &c., 


—I am 
noyed customer. ’ ; ma , 
tn idingharn Chace, Surrey. Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
“ We are going to have more advertisements,” 
“‘ visibly coming here.” It is 
of mind in such a seat of culture as the Spectator 
“+ makes one despair. There is no law of Nature why 
wad ld have more advertisements, and if it can be shown 
ve panier be greatly to our hurt we can surely stop their 
postr Some of us hold that they are a parasitic growth 
a robs us of the advantage of the cheapening influence 
of machinery, and that they tend to lower the quality of 
roduction. I am told it costs as much to sell a motor-car 
: to make it, thanks largely to expensive advertisements. 
They make for the suppression of the finer type of manu- 
fycturer, Whose interest is in quality before everything else, 
and for the increase of the - get on or get out” and Me get 
rich quick ” type of man who is the bane of modern conditions. 
Are we to surrender things to this type of man without a 
struggle ? Advertising is like shouting, when one commences, 
others have to follow if they are not to be snuffed out, whether 
they like it or not. It may be better to have more artistic 
shouting, but can you expect your artists to be very enthu- 
siastic about the job ? 
lord Newton’s Bill is a small step in the right direction, 
but it scarcely touches the fringe of the subject. What is 
the good of talking about town architecture while it is open 
to anybody to set up letters 20 ft. high across a building 
with the words: “ What does John Bull say about it?” 
as was done opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral not so long ago. 
The charming posters on the Underground Railway, that 
are always referred to when artistic advertisements are 
discussed, are not, strictly speaking, advertisements at all 
but decorations to mask the horror of an awful tube in the 
bowels of the earth along which people are to be encouraged 
to travel—I am, Sir, &c., HaAroitp SPEED. 
23 Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 


Gm,— You SAY, 
ai more advertisements are 
an 


this attitude 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 


Sm,—A good friend of mine lets me have his Spectator a week 
old (I cannot well afford to buy it myself); I send it to my 
relatives in Koroit, Australia, after reading it. It is always 
most interesting and instructive. What I want specially to 
writeto you about are the articles “* Constructive Conservatism,” 
and the letters appearing on the same. They are the best 
things that I have ever come across for clear information and 
point of view in “* The New Era,” that is, the present unfolding 
decade, I can only grasp the subject from a very ordinary 
working man’s point of view and very limited education. I 
feel sure if the leaders and agents of the Conservative Party 
acted on the proposals set out we would all have a much 
clearer view of what the Party stand for. 

It is just what the large majority of people are seeking 
after but cannot get, a plain and clear statement as a lead to 
thought and action, All that have appeared in the Spectator 
might well be issued in leaflet form as a textbook of reference, 
%0 that copies might be had to be given or sold to all anxious 
to learn the truth of what Conservatism stands for and is 
seeking after. Can you, Sir, put me on the track to procure 
4 copy of what your paper contains on this matter? I have 
parted with the originals in your issues as above stated, 
feeling sure that they are much appreciated in Australia. If 
the articles and letters were available in handy form it would 
do untold service to the Empire through the Conservative 
Party.—I am, Sir, &c., Davin TILLEY, 
Icy House, Cowbridge, S. Wales. 


PROHIBITED DEGREES OF MARRIAGE. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 





iR,—In your issue of February 3rd you refer to the 
tempt which is being made to remove a cruel anachronism 
f English marriage law by legalizing by subsequent marriage 
he position of children born out of wedlock. To many @ man 
broad this sensible improvement in our law will be a relief ; 





but I wonder if it is generally known that the marriage law 
of Great Britain holds another anachronism which, if it is not 
so distressing in its results, is very much less excusable? I 
refer to the position of a son of a deceased husband’s brother 
and the daughter of a deceased wife’s sister. While a woman 
may marry her deceased husband’s brother, and a man may 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, the son in the one case, and 
the daughter in the other, still stand within the prohibited 
degrees. This is an absurdly illogical position which is not 
generally realized. I remember how last year Lord Northcliffe 
expressed his astonishment when I mentioned it to him, 
especially as I told him that I knew of an unfortunate couple 
who had, for the sake of a child, joined ignorantly in union. 
One can easily conceive how often it may occur that a 
suitable step-parent is cut out by this illogical condition of the 
law. Ibelieve that before the Gencral Election a law to remove 
this anachronism was printed, and would have been introduced 
in the House but for the Election. Mrs. Wintringham was, 
I believe, interested in it. May one hope that another attempt 
will be made soon ?—I am, Sir, &c., OVERSEA. 


THE CLERGY REST AT MERROW, SURREY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As the holiday months are now approaching, and 
those who can are making plans for their own holidays, may 
I once more appeal to the generosity of your readers on 
behalf of the poorer clergy? Even a moderate outlay for 
holidays is beyond the means of many of the overworked 
and inadequately paid clergymen and their wives; and the 
Clergy Rest House at Merrow enables a certain number of 
such to obtain in a humble and quiet way what would other- 
wise be impossible for them. If, however, it is to continue 
its work, there is need for a great increase in the number of 
contributions to the funds. Last year we appealed for £500, 
and we received just over £200! After all, it is a small sum 
to ask the friends of the clergy to raise ; but the difficulty of 
finding it is very great. As I said last year, this cannot be 
due to the lack of good will or indifference to the poverty of 
the clergy. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
earnestly expressed desire of those in authority to increase 
the stipends of the clergy has by no means been duly realized, 
and there is no certainty that increases will be permanent. 
May I, therefore, ask for a generous support this year for 
those who, because their need is not known, are too often 
forgotten? Cheques will be gratefully acknowledged by 


J. Hordern, Esq., The Clergy Rest, Merrow, Surrey. ‘Thank- 
ing you for your great kindness in having repeatedly 


opened your columns to this appeal on behalf of the clergy, 
Iam, Sir, &c., (Sir) Goprrey LAGDEN. 
Oatlands Chase, Weybridge. 
[We sincerely hope that Sir Godfrey Lagden’s appeal will 
find support.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE LIFE AND LIBERTY MEETING. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

S1ir,—You have allowed me in previous years to invite 
attention to the annual public meeting of the Life and 
Liberty Movement. The sixth meeting will be held at the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on Monday, July 2nd, at 
8.15 p.m. The subject for discussion will be “A Living 
Prayer Book: a Plea for Reality and a Call to Unity.” The 
Rev. F. A. Iremonger, President of the Life and Liberty 
Movement, will be chairman and the speakers will be the 
Bishop of St. Albans, the Dean of Manchester, Dr. Frere, the 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, and the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 
The music will be under the direction of Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, 
assisted by the League of Arts Choir. Admission is free by 
numbered tickets. Tickets can be obtained from the Rev. 
C. F. Twitchett, Secretary of the Life and Liberty Movement, 
117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Early application is desirable 
and it is requested that a stamped and addressed envelope 
be sent. The doors will be open at 7.30 p.m. and no seat can 
be reserved after 8.5 p.m. There will be a collection to cover 
the expenses. Those who mean to attend the meeting will 
find it useful to read a pamphlet entitled Converging Paths, 
by Canon Cyril Hepher (2d.), published on behalf of the 
Movement, as it contains the substance of those matters 
which will be discussed.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
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THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF 
PALESTINE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Srr,—In answer to your correspondent “ A.,”” perhaps you will 
allow me to say, firstly, that it is, I believe, the general military 
opinion that the Sinai desert forms a much better defensive 
line than the northern frontier of Palestine, and that it is 
extremely doubtful whether the inhabitants of Palestine, 
either Arab or Jewish, would be able to hold back an invader 
from the north, even if they were willing to make the attempt. 
Secondly, the principal aerodrome is not in Palestine, but 
at Amman, in Transjordania, where, being unprotected by 
troops, it exists merely on sufferance. Thirdly, there is at 
present no harbour at Haifa, either natural or artificial.— 
J am, Sir, &ce., RAGLAN. 


THE BORSTAL ASSOCIATION. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Following a successful experiment last year, it is 
proposed to hold in June a short seaside camp for those lads 
at Borstal Institutions who have proved trustworthy and 
have shown appreciation of the spirit in which those Institu- 
tions are conducted. They will go to camp in four parties 
of about sixty each, and will be joined there by men who 
have had some experience of ordinary club camps. 

It is the experience of those members of the Prison Com- 
mission and of the Borstal Association who carry on such 
camps in connexion with clubs for boys and young men 
that they are of great value to all lads and of special value 
to lads of this class. Those lads who have been to a well 
organized camp no longer regard a rowdy and perhaps drunken 
revel as an ideal holiday. They learn to regard a holiday 
as a road to increased fitness and health. A week in camp 
teaches self-control and good fellowship more effectively 
than some months of institutional life. It makes officers 
and lads better acquainted with one another and prepares 
the lads for the life of freedom that will one day be theirs 
again. 

Public funds not being at present available, we appeal for 
donations to enable us to continue and develop a work which 
has already been found to be a success, a factor of first-rate 
importance in the reform of these lads and a permanent 
contribution to the welfare of the community. Donations 
should be sent to Sir Wemyss Grant-Wilson, at the offices 
of the Borstal Association, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C, 2.—We are, Sir, &c., 


W. C. Bripceman, Home Secretary; M. L. 
WaLter, Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission; ALEXANDER PATERSON, Prison 


Commissioner in Charge of Borstal Institu- 
tions ; Wemyss Grant-WILson, Honorary 
Director, Borstal Association. 

[The organization of such a camp is indeed a step in the 
right direction and shows that in many respects the Borstal 
Association is carrying on the traditions in which it was 
founded. If the camp is again successful, we hope that its 
lesson will be learnt by other prison officials as well as by 
the boys.—Ep. Spectator.] 


HARROW AND THE PAST. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to tell your readers about a 
great historical pageant that will take place at Harrow-on-the- 
Hill at 7 p.m. on the week-day evenings of June 28th to 
July 5th inclusive (Sunday excepted)? Harrow is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and it has a 
famous history. The Pageant will cover Harrow’s history 
between the seventh and seventeenth centuries, and by making 
the storied past live again we hope to stimulate the true spirit 
and pride of citizenship. All profits will be handed to charities 
ministering within the borders of the ancient parish of Harrow. 
The Master of the Pageant is Mr. Frank Lascelles, whose 
fame as a Pageant Master is known throughout the Empire, 
and the performers will exceed 3,600. 

Among the patrons are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Prime Minister, the Earl of Lonsdale, Viscount Burnham, 
Viscount Long of Wraxall, the Bishop of London, the First 





Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Rudyard Kipi,, 
Desborough and Mr. Winston Churchill. Pe lay 
The episodes, which number ten, will be of 
torical interest. Such incidents as the Council dt Me 
Edward I. and his army passing through Harrow Char * 
paying a flying visit to Harrow, a Seventeenth a 
Archery Contest for the Silver Arrow, and so on will — 
to the general public as well as to all who love Semen 
its environs. Tickets and all information may be ial 
from the Pageant Offices, Greenhill Chambers, Meier) 
I am, Sir, &c., CYNTHIA Meieae 


KENYA. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As the delegate of the Kenya Democratic le 
which was formed on the foundations of the Workers’ Feden 
tion and represents the white wage-earners of the Colony 
I think that your readers would be interested to know the 
attitude of Kenya’s working-class white population to the 
Indian question which is at present engaging the attention 
of the Colonial Office. On most matters we differ entirely 
from the other parties in Kenya, but, so far as the Indian 
question is concerned, we find that we are at one with th, 
delegates of Capital, of the farming interests, of the commer 
interests, and of the missionaries. We are not only Laboy 
we are British—and the Britisher is, if anything, more Britis, 
abroad than he is at home. 

We object to the Indians, but we do not object on coloy 
grounds. The colour bar policy, which prevents competition 
or dilution with Africans, will hardly apply in East Africa 
where the European cannot work in the sun indefinitely 
such work for him would be impossible, apart asltogether 
from its desirability. We object on economic grounds. Th 
Indian standard of living is so low, and his hours are so long, 
that to-day he could beat white labour in Kenya with his eye 
closed. I feel sure that if there were in Great Britain, ys 
there are in Kenya, more than three Indians to each European 
the British workers would very properly down tools to a ma 
and come out on general strike to maintain their standan| 
of living ; as, indeed, the native Indians in India would do if 
Africans were permitted to compete with them in their ow 
country. 

As for the native, the Indian, having had a long start of 
him in training and with all the benefits of Western civiliza 
tion, now places every obstacle in the way of his advancement, 
The result is that the natives are more opposed to these Indian 
immigrants than we are. I am convinced that, if the British 
were not in Kenya to-day, the natives within an hour would 
send every Indian home. 
larly unanimous in its opposition to these Indians, most of 
them originally Government contract coolies who have beer 
dumped in our midst. That being so, will any professing 
democrat in this country raise his voice against those whe 
now protest against the Indians being made still more secur 
amongst us? It is this country, be it remembered, that i 
wholly responsible for the present situation. Kenya Colony’ 
solely under the control of the Home Government, by who 
sanction alone the chief importations of Indians have bea 
made and in whose departments a large portion of them ar 
to-day employed, including many engaged under dire 
contracts.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy C. GREE. 

Stortford, Heacham, Norfolk. 
SINGING OF THE NATIONAL 

ANTHEM. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
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Sirn,—For a long time I have been keenly interested | 
obtaining a standardized rendering of the National Anthem 
more especially for Church services, where the organist ofte 
varies the harmony and produces violent discord with 
puzzled congregation vainly striving to sing in unison oF kee 
near the impertinent improvization of the person at th 
keyboard playing his anthem, not ours. 

Of course, the words of our anthem are not exactly gr 
save by tradition, and in church the national hymn woul 
be most impressive as a prayer. Yet every Sunday I a 
reminded of Birdcage Walk by being called to “ attention 
—quite °14-"18 over again—for this item of dé votional detal 
and what a row it usually is! What I would plead for J 
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tandardization and consistent seemliness in the 
nce. Rarely do we hear the anthem so well done 
— Savoy Theatre, where Polly is running, and many 
as at ~ es ect while a few feel for their hats, &c., or slip 
stand 10 a noastrative Britishers are wont to do.—I am, Sir, 
- on a Master oF Music. 
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| Sir, Many 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

members of the public must be asking themselves 
whether the discovery just made by Mr. C. B. Tully, the 
Newark gas engineer, ought not in some wise to modify the 
onclusion arrived at in July, 1921, by a Departmental Com- 
wo appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the 
we so or desirability, of limiting the proportion of carbon 
wenn supplied in gas used for domestic purposes. 
mt. Tully has succeeded in reducing the quantity of this 
snwelcome element in household gas from something like 
12 per cent. to the vanishing point of less than } per cent.: a 
result, it is claimed, which will automatically prevent death 
from gas inhaled either accidentally or by intending suicides. 
Here, it may be suggested, is a new fact which seems to justify 
fesh consideration of the whole question. Although it is true 

two years ago the Committee recommended no limitation, 


with the that ° ae" ° 
jes did so, it would appear, very largely because limitation 


yemed at that time to hamper unreasonably the economic 
development of gas production. But the new process, we 
sre told, not only yields household gas of a pungently distinctive 
our: it is declared to be actually cheaper as well as safer 
than any gas hitherto made.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. J. M. Hocce. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

3in,—An interesting Jubilee has just been celebrated, though 
in these crowded days it has attracted little public attention. 
In the year 1872 (two years after the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission had called attention to the unsatisfactory state of 
girls’ education in the upper and middle classes), on the 
initiative of Mrs. William Grey and Miss Shirreff, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley and Miss Mary Gurney, who would not 
rest until English girls shared the educational advantages of 
their brothers in the Public Schools, the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company was formed. Exactly fifty years ago the 
first of its schools was opened at Chelsea, removed afterwards 
to Kensington. Since that time the Company, or Trust, has 
started and administered no fewer than thirty-nine great 
«hols, of which twenty-five are still at work, fuller to-day 
than they have ever been before, and with a total of nearly 
6000 pupils. Surely this is an instance, hardly to be paral- 
kled, of a great public service carried out entirely by private 
(fort and enthusiasm. The ideals common to all these 
thools, side by side with which we have now happily our 
many admirable Secondary Schools, have been from the first 
the highest attainable, due consideration being paid to the 
juestion of health and the reasonable demands of home life. 
tis hardly too much to say that Girton and Newnham would 
wt have been possible without the supply of students whom 
these Schools sent up to the Colleges in the earlier days of 
their existence. 

It was felt that the Jubilee of such a work ought to be 
pecially marked, and by the universal desire of the Head- 
mistresses the Council of the Trust arranged for a Service of 
lommemoration and Thanksgiving, which was held on 
June Ist, by the kindness of the Dean and Chapter, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the Dean himself preaching the sermon. 


. Phe service was attended by nearly 1,000 present pupils, who 





y grea 


1 woul 













they sat in their white dresses under the dome were the 
ntral and very attractive feature of the day, by nearly 2,000 
id girls, and by the members of Council and other friends of 
he Schools. Contingents had come not from London and its 
ighbourhood only, but from the Schools of Portsmouth and 
mighton, Bath and Shrewsbury, Norwich and _ Ipswich, 
ttingham, Sheffield and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
uncil afterwards held receptions for their 3,000 guests, by 
kindness of City authorities, in the Guildhall and the 
utlers’ and Stationers’ Halls, and it need hardly be said that 
meetings of old school friends, united by such a bond, were 





delightful and never to be forgotten. The work of the Schools 
will be more permanently commemorated by a Jubilee Book, 
compiled by the vice-chairman, Mr. Laurie Magnus, and 
shortly to be brought out, very appropriately, by the Cam- 
bridge University Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Harrow. G. H. Hattam. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Sir,—When as a newly-appointed Ensign I joined the 3rd 
Madras or Palamcottah Light Infantry at Cannanore in 1857 
our Subadar-Major was a Mahratta named Rama, who had 
served as a regimental boy under the Duke of Wellington 
(then Sir Arthur Wellesley) in 1803. He was so old that he 
could not march with the men but used to stand at the flag- 
staff while the regiment marched past. 

Our senior Subadar, Shaikh Ibrahim (entered on the rolls 
in those uncritical days as “ Shaik Bram”), had carried a 
musket at the Battle of Mahidpur in 1817, forty years before. 
A corporal in my company, Sayyid Husain, was the grandson 
of a soldier in Tippu Sultan’s army, and used to repeat to me 
the Persian words of command used in Tippu’s army and the 
doggerel songs that were sung by his soldiery.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. H. Tyrrewy, Lieut.-General, 
Colonel 74th Punjabis. 


Casa Santa Monica, Bordighera, Italy. 


AN “ORDINARY” WOMAN. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s interesting letter in last week's 
issue on the word “ ordinary ’” reminds me of the particular 
shade of meaning it once had in provincial circles. 

Some of your Hampshire readers may remember the word 
in a different guise when it was pronounced in that county 
*“* harnery,” and used to describe a woman of distinctly plain 
and unattractive appearance. It then somehow conveyed a 
sense of the ludicrous not to be found in its modern application. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ewell, 


Geo. Knicut. 
“FLOREAT SVENSKA.” 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sm,—Surely your “caption” “ Floreat Svenska” in the 
current Spectator is incorrect. “ Svenska” is an adjective, 
meaning Swedish. Probably Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis meant 
to write * Floreat Sverige.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh. E. L. ALLHUSEN, 
KEATS AND CATULLUS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Is there not another link? Did not the English poct 
write his own epitaph ? :— 
‘** Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
And was not the Latin poet the first (Latin) to use that 
image ? :- 


“sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
Invento et rapida scribere oportet aqua.” 
(70) 


—I am, Sir, &c., HERMAN COHEN. 


POETRY. 
—_—_ 
BI-LINGUISTS. 
Now I have learned the language of your thought, 
Its silent words sit lightly on my tongue, 
My self-communing lips. Hence I care naught 
For what you say. I’ve been where those words sprung 
From secret mind to veil you in your mood ; 
And as I listen to their tripping speech 
I hear the inward truth. That understood, 
I learn therefrom more than you care to-teach, 
Here is the danger in a faithful friend ; 
Never contented with the part you play, 
He’ll seek beneath the gestures that you spend 
On desert speech, discovering what you say. 
The truest tongues are liars. So, my friend, 


I'll love, but not believe you, to the end! 
RicHARD CHURCH. 
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THE THEATRE. 





“OLIVER CROMWELL” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mr. DrinkwarTer’s play at His Majesty’s Theatre has every 
negative good quality possible. He has not made Cromwell 
either a savage or an unlikely saint: he has not twisted 
historical facts unduly in order, one, to bring his events 
upan the stage or, two, to provide female parts. He has not 
made the play bombastic, nor has he allowed it to become 
a conscientious textbook summary. Altogether, Oliver 
Cromwell is a creditable, scholarly affair, and provides the 
public with a very pleasant and instructive evening. 

But when we come to consider qualities beyond those of 
sense and good scholarship we shall find something like a 
blank. Passion and the clash of great events are not to be 
found. Mr. Ainley could not make Cromwell more than the 
ghost of himself. Mr. Drinkwater’s Protector is two- 
dimensional, broad-minded and upstanding as you could 
wish, but without depth and without the crabbed enthu- 
siasm, the violence, that shot the commonsense web of 
his character with so strange a patterning and made 
that singular career possible. Cromwell was never afraid 
to be rude and harsh, but pursued his ends earnestly, 
despite private compunctions. He was a man who wrestled 
in spirit and abased himself before the Lord, to rise 
with a will like steel for his contemporaries. Technically, 
the scenes of Mr. Drinkwater’s play are a little monotonous, 
No doubt music and poetry did play a much greater part in 
the lives of English people of the mid-seventeenth century 
than they do in our own, but Mr. Drinkwater is too insistent 
on this facet, which, as he uses it, merely affords local and 
temporal colour. The arts of music and poetry have not been 
used as Shakespeare used music, as the chorus was used in 
Greek plays, or as Flecker used the lyrics in Hassan, 
that is, to epitomize the action or to lift it from the 
particular to the general. 

I did not like Mr. William Rea’s idea of Charles I. ; he was 
too much the stage villain. But for all that his was an 
interesting, carefully thought-out performance. Miss Irene 
Rooke played the attractive part of the old mother with 
force, restraint, and delicacy, while Miss Mary O'Farrell 
looked particularly attractive as Cromwell’s favourite daughter 
Bridget. Other young actresses should note how completely 
her singularly correct hairdressing gave her the period look. 

TARN. 


Y 
SPORT. 
— j-—— 
A MATTER OF FAITH. 
Arrer Roland Todd’s defeat of Kid Lewis in February I 
wrote, in these pages, that it was difficult to prophesy whether 
he could achieve world championship or not. It is still more 
difficult now. His fight with the American, Augie Ratner, 
on Monday last showed many things, but it did not prove 
that he can support his strenuous part of ** the English hope.” 
But it did not disprove it. Todd was declared the winner, 
and that decision has been disputed. The critics who hold 
that it was a draw have a good case ; those who hold that 
Ratner was the winner, none, I believe. But, even if we agree 
with the judges, we must admit that Todd did not win as we 
should have liked him to win. If he is only to gain a doubted 
victory over Ratner, who is not even the American champion, 
how will he win the world title which we want him to win ? 
But Todd against Ratner was a new Todd, and not yet at 
home. His defence beat Lewis, but it needed aggression to 
beat Ratner ; and he showed that, in spite of so many pessi- 
mistie critics, he could be aggressive. I did not like his right 
leads, although the damaged left accounts for their employ- 
ment ; I was disappointed in his judgment and generalship, 
but I was convinced that he can attack. He is always a 
beautiful boxer, brain and body thick as thieves, working 
to rob his opponent’s fame. Ratner, too, of course, is a 
brilliantly clever and a clean boxer, and the fight throughout 
was a technical delight. I came away doubtful of the justice 


of the decision, but still with a happily patriotic conviction 





that Todd will regain for us the middleweigh 
is part of the heritage we have lately lost. 


ANTHONY BeERtRay 


t world title tha 





(The usual ** Recreations of London” will be foung On p.M3 
718) 
NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are » 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necess, i ne 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed ne 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the " 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importer, 
to warrant publication. . 
A large number of articles and poems have lately 
the “ Spectator” without stamped and addressed en, 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in n 
rejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed. 


BOOKS. 


— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Pernaps the week’s most interesting book is Mr, Claude 
Montefiore’s The Old Testament and After (Macmillan), a book 
which modernist and so-to-say ** Broad Church” Jews seem 
to regard as of great importance, and as adequately expressing 
their point of view. From a brief glance I imagine it is an 
exposition with an eye to modern moral and psychological 
needs of the Old Testament and also of the Hellenistic Jewish 
writers. 

Messrs. Putnam issue an enormous two-volume biography 
of John Randolph of Roanoke, an American statesman who 
flourished about 1800. Another biography is Mr. Gardiner’; 
Life of George Cadbury (Cassell). I have never seen thy 
famous Bournville works, but surely the photograph opposite 
page 94 does net do them justice! The Cripples’ Hone 
seems interesting, but the Friends’ Meeting House ani 
the Bournville Schools are too strictly in the “ furiously 
picturesque ”’ style to seem very attractive now. However, ix 
their epoch they represented, no doubt, distinct architectum| 
efforts. There is a reference to Mr. Cadbury’s controversy 
about betting with the Spectator. 

There have been a good many books about Sinn Fein 
lately, and this week Messrs. Collins publish one by Mr. Shaw 
Desmond, The Drama of Sinn Fein. The book seems a 
little over-dramatized and hectic. However, if a melo- 
dramatic style was ever justified by its subject, Mr. Desmond 
is justified. 

Mr. Cape issues Mr. Mencken’s Book of Burlesques, 
which has already achieved a great deal of popularity in 
America. Another book of humour, in a very different vein, 
is Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Circular Saws (Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall). From Messrs. Collins there comes Everybody's Lawn 
Tennis Book, by “E. E. M.” It is illustrated with rather 
attractive little marginal woodcuts, chiefly apparently showing 
how not to play. There is a special chapter for women. 

From Messrs. Dent come three reprints—Mr. W. H. Hudson's 
Idle Days in Patagonia, the illustrations of which are rather 
weak and poor. However, for six shillings the book is remark 
ably well produced. The other reprints are Mr. Conrad's Ai 
Outcast of the Islands and Almayer’s Folly and Tales of Unies 
the first two volumes of a collected edition. They are wel 
printed, produced, and bound without being in any way 
exquisite. Another reprint is from Mr. Cape; it is Mr 
Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street. The lettering has Mr. Capes 
usual distinction, but the paper is bad. 

A new translation by Mr. Gilbert Murray is issued by 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin. It is of The Choéphoroe (The Libs- 
tion Bearers), by Aeschylus. 

Finally, there is a new book by the well-known psychologis. 
Mr. William McDougall, An Outline of Psychology (Messrs. 
Methuen). Itseems wide in its scope, is carefully arranged, and 
will certainly prove far above the average of psychological 
summaries. It is to be followed by a companion volume which 
should be interesting, for it is to deal with the abnormal 
processes of mind from the standpoint of the student af 


human nature, not from that of the doctor. 
Tue Lirerary EDITOR. 
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—— 
THE LOVE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE.* 


aus lovers of English poetry will feel grateful to the anonymous 
editor of the Love Poems of John Donne and to the None- 
wach ” Press for having given them this volume, and with it so 
exquisite & proof of what modern printing can accomplish 
yhen it is afforded an opportunity. The title-page is admir- 
ably designed and spaced, and, best of all, is not a copy. It 
iq leaf that is proud of being dated 1923, and does not go 

d in faded antique weeds or pretend that it belongs 
tp another age. 

But while all of us are under a debt, I am beholden in a very 

ial degree to Donne’s latest presenters. 1 have never 
understood Donne’s poems ; I have never even tried to do so. 
Yet when I was an undergraduate, or even before, I used to 
carry a little edition of Donne in my pocket, and shout his 
yerses to the woods and fields, or bombard my expostulating 
fiends with enigmatical couplets and quatrains that had 
sone to my head like new wine. My friends, I believe, warned 
ach other “not to talk to Strachey about Donne. He’s 
quite impossible when he gets on to Donne, perfectly mad.” 

However, though my love for Donne was quite uncritical, 

it was altogether genuine. In those days Donne was very 
little talked about—by which I mean that there was tempta- 
tion to “ show off” one’s learning by quoting Donne. Show- 
ing off in the ’eighties, strange as it may sound now, consisted 
in knowing Rossetti’s Sonnets by heart or in being able to 
expound Morris and Swinburne at call. 

Advancing years made me, I suppose, a little ashamed of 
reading a poet to whose words I could attach little or no 
meaning. Also journalism, the cares of the world, and the 
fact that many new stars were rising, drove Donne into the 
background. The most I did was to repeat some of my 
favourite lines and to prick up my ears whenever I came upon 
an allusion to Donne in Dryden, in Pope, in Dr. Johnson, or 
elsewhere. 

And now Mr. “ V. M.,”’ the editor of the new book, 

** Has made the ancient torrent moan, 
Although its very source be dry.” 

I have re-read all the love poems in my old copy of the 1669 
edition. I find with a pride which I am not going to conceal 
that when at eighteen I marked the poems as if for a selection 
I made almost exactly the same selection as “‘ V. M.”” On the 
fly-leaf of my book appears this momentous note :— 

“Poems marked thus || are beautiful throughout. 
Poems marked thus + are marred by some piece of bad 
writing.” 
The only essential difference between me and “ V. M.” is that 
I marked as for a general anthology and he—or is it she ?— 
includes only love poetry. For example, I left in the elegy 
which begins :— 
“ Language, thou art too narrow and too weak 
To ease us now. Great sorrows cannot speak.” 
and also Ben Jonson’s favourite elegy, which begins : — 
“Not that in colour it was like thy hair.” 
Again, I included, because of its delightful first line, the 
curious little poem written to Ben Jonson on January 6th, 
1603. It is quite eighteenth century in its opening :— 
“The State and men’s affairs are the best plays, 
Next yours...” 

But I now come to a confession, which I have perhaps 
staved off too long. In my new resurrectionary festival I 
find myself falling back exactly into my old bad habit of 
devouring indigestible poetry, unchewed. I read once more 
without understanding, and yet once more with an intoxicated 
delight in the metrical fascination and in the indefinable 
charm of the rhetoric. The lines that I loved forty-eight 
years ago leapt out at me from the page as if they were alive. 
They and I clasped hands across the gulf of the past, as do 
friends of school and college met by chance at a railway 
junction or in a Swiss hotel. Strange as it may seem, I have 
not been forced to say about a single line that for me there has 
passed a glory from the verse. ‘ I see and I perish”’ exactly 
as before. Exactly as before I behave as what a friend once 
called me, “a wild beast of literature.” I tear my prey to 
Pieces, and in the glorious lust of hunger do not even ask 
myself why I like what I am devouring. 

__1 must for the sake of the weaker or, let me say, the saner 


* Love Poems of John Donne, London; “ Nonesuch’’ Press, (10s, 6d, net.) 














brethren give some examples of what I mean. Take first 
these exquisite lines :— 
‘* Ah, what a trifle is a heart, 
If once into love’s hands it come !” 
That was quite enough for me. I asked to know no more. I 
well remember living on it for a month without even bothering 
myself to explain away the ridiculous end of the quatrain. I 
don’t suppose I ever read, and certainly was not in the least 
put off by, the awful lines :— 
*. . « but as love draws; 
He swallows us, and never chaws.” 
Such things not only never worried me, but never even 
interested me. 
Take next the alluring couplet :— 
“ Stand still, and I will read to thee 
A lecture, Love, in love’s philosophy.” 
The poem attached is, of course, very well known, and has, I 
believe, got into the anthologies. It happens to be the kind 
of poetry now popular with “ the better vulgar” of letters. 
This is the poem which contains the pretty conceit about 
how the two shadows that went up and down with the lovers 
in their three hours’ converse got shorter and shorter. 
“The Autumnal” was, I think, the only poem of Donne’s 
that I got entirely by heart, for practically there are no 
“trip up ” lines in it, and the special esse: Be or lilt given 
to the couplet is one which would naturally inflame a lover 
of metre purely for its own sake, as I take no shame to proclaim 
myself. A similar commendation was always paid by me to 
Donne’s elegy to his wife. It perhaps opens as well as any 
poem in the whole range of literature :— 
“ By our first strange and fatal interview.” 
This also is the poem, it will be remembered, that contains 
the immortal phrase :— 
“... I saw him go 
O’er the white Alps alone. . 
“The Legacy,” a poem dark, dangerous, and unintelligible, 
has two lines in it which would justify a whole volume of 
dumb obscurity :— 
** When last I died, and, dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go.” 
“* The Relic,’’ however, yields a better thrust at the heart, and 
has a universal appeal :— 
** All women shall adore us, and some men.” 
But this soul-shaking line is embalmed, not in myrrh, spikenard 
and frankincense, but in a kind of literary natron. The 
elegy called ‘* The Expostulation ” is specially full of lines 
which soar up with a rush like a rocket and explode into 
showers of golden rain or starlets of crimson, azure and 
emerald. Take, for example :— 
‘* And must she needs be false, because she’s fair ? ” 
Here was a tip from Donne which might have set up, and 
perhaps, indeed, did set up, a whole literary epoeh. But this 
throw-forward to Congreve and to Pope in his first period 
is a hundred years apart from the tremendous line :— 
‘** And the divine impression of stolen kisses.” 
That is of Donne’s own age at its very best. But what are we 
to say of one of the couplets with which this fascinating and 
intolerable poem ends ?— 
“To like what you liked; and at masks and plays 
Commend the self-same actors, the same ways.” 


” 


And then we come back to a perfect piece of early Eliza- 
bethanism :— 
“* Love was as subtly catched as a disease.” 

I could go on quoting for ever lines that scintillate freely 
and madly between Spenser and Swinburne, but will ration 
myself to five more. ‘* Woman’s Constancy ” is a very poor 
poem ; at least, so it seems to me ; but it contains one of the 
most elemental couplets in Donne, and also one of the couplets 
which were destined by introducing the antithesis to affect 
the whole world of English poetry :— 

“For, having purposed change and falschood, you 

Can have no way but falsehood to be true ?” 

On the very next page in the new edition we see Donne at 
work on another prophetic inspiration :— 

“Her whom the country formed, and whom the town.” 
This strikes me as being very much like Dryden trying the 
mood of Browning, who, by the way, I have always understood 
was a great Donneist. Take next the superb lines with which 











the absurd and frousty elegy on female inconstancy ends. 
There is no poet but Shakespeare who could have so success- 
fully committed such a vast and yet judicious piece of 
abstract irrelevancy :— 
“. . . Change is the nursery 
Of musie, joy, life and eternity.” 

Note “love ” is not named. That was just the kind of hunt- 
the-slipper “ quiz” that Donne loved to show himself. 
Puritan, Proteus, ecclesiastical elfin, you can never catch him ! 

** Love’s Alchemy ” is, I believe, one of the better known 
of Donne’s lyrics. I have always loved it for the vague 
reserve of its beginning :— 

“Some that have deeper digged love’s mine than I.” 


That is the kind of line to set a young man’s brain and heart 
whirling. It ends, however, with a couplet which makes one 
feel positively hysterical in the context :— 
“Hope not for mind in women ; at their best, 
Sweetness and wit, they are but mummy, possessed.” 

What is one to say to this? Is it satire? Is it humour? 
Is it metaphysic, or “ Is it, ain't it,” ** Nature's lay idiot” — 
the phrase is Donne’s own—grinning at us, not through a 
horse-collar, but a broken coffin-lid ? 

But I am not going to try to be “ funny ” or clever about 
Donne. As well might one chaff a desiccated Capuchin in a 
crypt. I part with him breathless and bewildered, but 
always his humble servant at command. 

If I must, in conclusion, as in duty bound to the readers 
of the Spectator, say something definite and coherent about 
Donne as a poet it shall be this :— 

No great poet ever wrote such bad poetry. 

No bad poet ever wrote such glorious poems, and so many 
of them. 


That is rather a mad antithesis, but it must stand for want 
of something better. Just think what sort of a poem Donne 
would have made out of it had he seen it. He would probably 
have begun with his mistress’s petticoat or farthingale, 
next have hitched his verse a Torpedo—a fish to which 
he was very partial—and then have ended up among the 
decaying flesh and bones of someone who had been “ lapped 
in lead” and turned to a kind of cream—cf. Sir Thomas 
Browne’s account of “ conclusion in a moist relentment.” 


J. St. Lor STrRAcHEY. 


RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN.* 

As Mr. Mackenzie calls his book Russia Before Dawn he 
presumably believes that daylight is on its way, but we 
‘annot find any evidence in what he has written that the 
night is near enough to its end to justify the title. At the 
end of the book he explicitly asks the question, ** Are brighter 
days ahead?” but instead of answering it he gives us a 
quotation from Macaulay about the importance of freedom. 
We fear that in the past few weeks the hands of the Russian 
clock have gone a little back rather than forwards. 

Mr. Mackenzie is, however, a capital special correspondent, 
and his narrative is always good. If most of the ground 
which he covers had not been explored already his book 
would be a valuable record. But, as it happens, the authors 
who preceded him in writing about Russia were in some 
respects better equipped; they either had some previous 
knowledge of Russia and of the Russian language or they 
moved more casily among political ideas. The tragic contrast, 
however, between the hope and the fulfilment in the Russian 
Revolution cannot be set forth too often,and Mr. Mackenzie 
does it with clearness and effect. We all speak with natural 
indignation of the horrors that have been committed in 
Russia and with ridicule of Russian folly, but perhaps we 
too readily forget that we also owe a debt of gratitude to 
Russia. She is by far the best propagandist in the world 
against her own cause. All the leader writers in England 
in combination have not produced so deep an impression 
upon the manual workers here as has been produced by the 
deeds and words of the Russian revolutionaries themselves. 
The typical comment of the British working man is ‘* Well, 
we don’t want that sort of thing here.” 

The earthly paradise of the Russian dreamers, as Mr. 

* Russia Before Dawn, By ¥. A. Mackenzie, Lllustrated. London; T. Fisher 





a 
Mackenzie says in effect, was first of all to brin fr 
Nationalism was to be replaced by universal “ie — 
private property was to be wiped out; usury 
and all the ugly accretions that had gathered. round 
accumulation of wealth were to disappear. Science wa ao 
be applied to the conservation of human energy. The = _ 
remote peasant was to have his electric power that ath 
banish the terrors of the long winter nights and ease re 
ancient drudgery. The dream has ended in want and Mise : 
that have no parallel in modern times. Men instead of we 
free are more nearly slaves than in any other country 
Instead of being brothers they suspect one another of beine 
spies. Organization has broken down and the transport 
services go from bad to worse. 

But, it will be said, Lenin has adapted himself to circum. 
stances and has authorized private enterprise to come to the 
reseue of Communism. Quite true, and there has been some 
alleviation as a result. But even private enterprise will not 
do what is required unless the Russians are allowed to import 
freely enough to replace all their worn-out plant; and the 
Soviet Government seems to be determined to make ordinary 
relations with other countries very difficult, if not impossible, 

How wonderful it is that among a people who have be, n 
driven to the brink of despair the drama and the opera should 
be among the very few things that have not suffered a decline, 
There must be some unquenchable Russian instinct, some 
invincible talent, at work there. Mr. Mackenzie describe: 
a visit to the Opera House in Moscow :— 

“The performance was beyond praise. London or New York 
may have as good five hundred years hence. Colour, harmony. 
music, artistes, moved in one magnificent whole. It was ballet 
night—ballet Russe. The audience was worthy of the performance— 
critical, appreciative, understanding. At the end of the first 
act I found myself standing on my feet, one of a crowd, cheering, 
clapping, shouting. Often after that night I crept back to thy 
Opera House, to find in the music and the harmony some rest of 
soul in this city of perplexing problems.” 


otherhood ; 
extortion, 





Mr. Mackenzie confirms all that other visitors to Russia 
| have told us about the intensely realistic adaptability of 
| Lenin :— 


““He has proved himself willing to revise his opinions when he 
finds that theories and practice do not fit. He thought out the 
problems of the administration of a great State inside the walls of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale during his years of exile ; but when 
he found that the theories which seemed perfect in the study wer 
working badly in actual practice, he was the first to jettison them, 
It was he who, against the will of his colleagues, carried the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk with Germany, because he knew that Russia could 
fight no longer. It was he who prevented the adoption of a policy 
of the absolute militarization of industry. It was he who finally 
forced the new economic policy on his amazed and dismayed 
comrades. And it was he who, when he thought that concessions 
| had gone far enough, called a halt a second time, reversed gears 
and sent the machine slowly backwards.” 


| 





| 
| That adversity “ proves the man” is notorious. We lik 
some of Mr. Mackenzie’s illustrations of the fact :— 

*“In Moscow I chanced to notice that my ishvoshichik was not 
of the usual type. I questioned him. He had no false shame in 
telling about himself. In the old days he had been an export 
merchant, with branches in Paris and London. The Revolution 
‘ame and his business disappeared. For a time he waited, hoping 
that things would come back. Then he faced realities, bought a 
cab and plied for hire. ‘I am doing very well,’ he said. ‘It is 
a much easier life.” In Omsk an acquaintance pointed out to me 
the drummer in the orchestra—a slim, upright, grey-bearded, middle- 
aged man. He was in the old days one of the chief military judges 
in Siberia. In the interval between the acts he strolled along th 
promenade greeting his friends with as much grace as though he 
were still enjoying the rank of General. And his friends were as 
glad to see him as when he and they were rich.” 

The good breeding of the drummer in the orchestra who 
showed a perfect self-possession because he was incapable 
of being self-conscious is truly a delightful picture. 

The disappearance of the realism of Lenin, for he seems 
to be too ill to carry on much longer, will be a real loss. Other 
leaders with equal fanaticism will probably have much less 
moral courage. The recent trials of the clergy in Russia, 
of one of which we lately published a terrible description 
by an eye-witness, seem to show that the Terror is working 
up again. Public control, which is possible in this country 
by unarmed policemen, is exercised in Russia by hordes of 
armed soldiers. The revolution that derided war is developing 
into a new kind of militarism. The names and circum- 
stances are changed, but the severity and the arrogance of 
authority in Moscow are just as unpleasing and as real a 
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they used to be in Prussia. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND 
WORK.* 

at this book awakes misgivings: a description 
of English country life and work, in 240 pages of large type, 
qugurs an author more ambitious than sensitive ; and if, 
opening the book at random, the investigator came across 
one of the less happy of its 166 illustrations : say, a sentiment- 
ally posed group of old cottage folk, with a rather sickly 
yotation below it, he might toss the volume aside, feeling 
his misgivings fulfilled. That would be a pity ; for few of these 
excellent photographs are open to such criticism; and 
though the title of each of Mr. Pulbrook’s fifteen chapters 
might serve for a monograph, these chapters are very far 
from being arid summaries or deadly “ descriptive letter- 
press.” The author obviously has discrimination and 
ympathy ; and is as conscious as any critic can be of the 


A rirst glance 


q 


difficulties of his task. 

“To attempt,’ he says in his preface, ‘* within the compass 
of one small volume to depict the intricate life of the country- 
side . . » might well seem a task of insuperable difficulty ~ ; 
nevertheless, ** it has been his desire to record something of 
the wonderful variety of work on field, farm, hill, common, 
moor, woodland, and waterside, to glance at country trading 
and gatherings for sport, or worship, as well as at the features 
of the past.” And an adequate survey of his volume banishes 
squeamishness and leaves us with nothing but admiration 
for the pleasant and competent way in which he has succeeded 
in his aim. 

His chapter on * Village Craftsmen” is particularly inter- 
esting, though we regret that he has overlooked the ‘* hand 
frame knitting ” of the Midlands; a village industry the one 
time extent of which may be gauged by the prevalence of the 
long low “ frame shop” windows in row after row of old 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire cottages—an industry, 
by the way, which has been held, in a rather roundabout 
manner, to account for the excellence of Notts. village cricket 
some fifty years ago! Surely, too, both water and windmills 
should have been pictured ; the miller has a tradition second 
to none in country lore, and his mill a picturesqueness all its 
own; and, alas, both are fast vanishing. 

Fast disappearing also is yet another old village craft that 
Mr. Pulbrook ignores : ropemaking. We wish he had com- 
memorated for us one of the old “ ropewalks.”’ There are 
surely a few left in country districts. Still, this is an excellent 
chapter and the author does justice to the spirit of the old 
craftsmen. 

He is less happy when dealing with the details of agriculture ; 

possibly owing to the necessity of compression. He gencralizes 
too much from the customs of one particular district ; maybe 
the one with which he himself is best acquainted. Tor 
instance, taking the country through, there are a score of 
farm sales at Lady Day to one at Michaclmas ; the building 
of corn ricks in the fields and not in the stackyard is certainly 
the exception and not the rule; so far from lime now being 
but little used its importance as a field dressing was never 
more recognized ; finally, if a new gatepost were simply 
“driven into position * we fear the gate would not hang long ! 
These are details, of course, but there are several such slips, 
and it is in just such characteristic minutiae that the critical 
countryman, whose talk is of bullocks, demands scrupulous 
accuracy from one who would act as his chronicler. The 
chapter on Country Trading, too, seems to belong to a decade 
or so ago; it is by no means a universal custom nowadays 
for farmers’ wives to attend market with the produce of dairy 
and poultry yard. 
However, these be but slight blemishes. For the rest, Mr. 
Pulbrook’s pen moves pleasantly enough on pleasant themes 
He is never dull himself and we agree with him when he 
stoutly denies the dullness of life in the country. Whatever 
factors have contributed to rural depopulation, disgust with 
“country monotony,” we are convinced, has had but little 
influence. The countryman never feels it. The late Lord 
Salisbury’s historic taunt about music-halls and the land was 
essentially undeserved. If a townsman has doubts about the 
resources a countryman has within himself let him read this 
volume and stand corrected. 


’ 





. * English Country Life and Work. 
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by Ernest C. Pulbrook. Lendon: Batsford. 








IN TIME’S MIRROR.* 

WE all have a tendency to think that modern life is very 
complicated ; that man, the individual, has become more 
subtle and his social organization, in consequence, more 
sophisticated. England of only a century ago we imagine to 
have been a more naive, a more innocent land. Even our 
grandparents, many of whom are still with us, have something 
of this Arcadian atmosphere clinging about them. We fee! 
that it would be impossible to explain to them our latter-day 
knaveries ; and we accuse ourselves, with pride, of having 
new qualities—moral, mental, and physical. Oh great illusion! 
It is we who are the naive ones in fostering such ideas. So 
does the adolescent feel in the throes of calf-love. 

We should do well to seek a corrective to this groundless 
opinion by dipping into the thousand and one anecdotes to 
be found in this Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, recorded 
some thousand years ago in a milieu of the advanced and 
decaying social life of Arabia. That age, apparently, functioned 
by means of all the complicated mechanism which we have 
thought peculiar to our own. In his preface, the judge gives 
a list of the types of people from whom his anecdotes were 
gleaned. Amongst them we find conversationalists, meta. 
physicians, savants, traditionalists, doctors, theorists, cranks, 
stylists, jurists, lexicographers, administrators, secret service 
men, booksellers, heads of departments, cultivators, supermen, 
ritualists, ascetics, players of chess, plutocrats, and a host of 
others, persons whose professions bear witness to the intricate 


| artificiality of the civilization of those early centuries of the 


religion of the Prophet. 

To come to the yarns themselves—for that is what this 
table-talk really amounts to—we feel that their principal 
contribution to knowledge is the evidence they give of the 
subtleties of intrigue and sophistry to which mankind can 
attain, both in his thought and in his institutions. Perhaps 
our clumsy Western mind has missed the judge’s intention. 
There may be some form of delicate, negative suggestion of 
a philosophic tenct in the presentation of his stories. We see 
only an elaborate Persian carpet woven of exquisite silks, a 
glory of heterogeneous colours—but the design escapes us 
As the judge says in his preface, *‘ And, indeed, the value of 
this work does not lie in assortment, nor is its aim putting 
like by like; indeed, it is likely that much of its contents is 
without parallel or match, and is rather sui generis and original- 
Mixture renders it more agreeable to the ear and more impres- 
sive, less cumbrous to the mind than to the ear and more 
~asily taken in.” 

At the end of his preface he expresses another modern 
sentiment. ‘ I hope there may be a market for my collection.” 
Now that after a thousand years he has transcended such 
weakness his wish is likely to be realized, for his translator has 
done all that is possible to present him to our generation in a 
palatable form. The abundance and sameness of the proper 
names in the stories will possibly give the general reader some 
embarrassment ; but with so many foreign literatures avail- 
able in translations he has become used to that difficulty. 
Dr. Margoliouth’s name is sufficient guarantee for the 
scholarly and painstaking work put into the translation and 
the arrangement of this rather chaotic material. 


A NEW STUDY OF CONRAD.F 
Tus unpretentious study, which comes from Gothenburg, 
is a very excellent piece of work. The author does good 
service by embarking on a fairly close examination of Mr. 
Conrad’s style and giving us carefully-chosen examples of its 
faults and felicities. By doing this, Mr. Bendz has cleared 
the air. « Curiously enough, he practically ignores the subject 
—the all-important subject—of Mr. Conrad’s technique as a 
novelist, his very characteristic methods of narration. Not 
that he never mentions the subject (it would be impossible to 
write even a thousand words on Joseph Conrad without men- 
tioning it), but he does not give it the foremost place—the 
place it deserves—in his cxamination, and, indeed, never 
really gets to grips with it at all. This is a pity, because one 
important clue to Mr. Conrad's notable success in some quar- 
ters and lack of it in others is undoubtedly connected with 
his method of narration. Inaddition, his influence upon younger 








* Table-talk of a Mesopotamian Judge. Trat slated from the original Arabic by 
D. 8. Margoliouth, D.Litt, &c. Royal Asiatic Society. 


¢ Joseph Conrad; an Appreciation. By Ernst Bends. Gothenburg; Ganpert. 
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novelists will be largely due to this curiously oblique method 
of his. But, apart from this, Mr. Bendz has done well with 
an extremely difficult subject. All novelists with a good 
many volumes to their credit are extraordinarily difficult to 
handle in a short, critical study. The critic always finds 
himself summarizing and commenting upon tale after tale 
until there is no space left for any detailed analysis of action, 
character and setting. Mr. Bendz falls into this trap (though 
he has always something worth saying about every novel he 
mentions), and would perhaps have done better if he had con- 
fined his attention to about four typical works and examined 
them very closely. His discussion of Mr. Conrad’s view of 
life, as seen in his fiction, is a little naive. He asks himself 
what is the pervading idea behind the series of tragic events 
that take place in most of Mr. Conrad’s stories, and discovers 
the idea of Responsibility—‘ the conviction, founded on 
experience and in the intimate sense of an intrinsic justice 
or fitness of things, that most men will have to pay on this 
earth for their sins, their weaknesses, their follies.” But life, 
whether in the actual world or the world of Mr. Conrad’s 
romances, is not quite so simple as that. The fact remains, 
however, that this study, for all its lack of pretension, is 
worthy of taking a place beside the two studies that have 
already appeared on the same subject. It deserves a pub- 
licity much greater than its author, by publishing it in the way 
he has, has allowed for, and we trust that when this limited 


——————* 
santly in mind the fact that, even of moods and states-op 
being, no direct description is intended—the last thin: m4 
Turner has done is to write a psychological textbook. . Th 
intention of each poem is to produce in the reader, or at ee 
to set before him, the sensations characteristic of the emotiona] 
state with which he is dealing, 

In the Overture to the series we have Mr. Turner in circum. 








edition of 500 copies has been disposed of he will see that 
other admirers of Mr. Conrad are not deprived of this sound | 
piece of criticism, 


stances almost comically familiar to his readers, He js 
“crawling” in the primaeval slime. However, having paid 
the tribute of one poem to such origins as whirling nebulae 
cooling mud and the oneness of perceiver and perceived. he 
does not recur to fundamentals. There is a description of a 
voyage in a steamer with a cunningly used musical refrain 
and then, for the space of several poems, the tone is one of 
expectancy and of intense susceptibility to impressions 
Perhaps the best of the poems depicting this passive waiting 
is one in which Days and Nights are described as black and 
white djinns who pass the poet in procession ;— 
‘““Wide-eyed their countenances, calmly full 

Of myriad hills, and flowery meadow-lights, 

Dark nimbus clouds, crimson and mackerel, 

Barred with soft gold the Days, with silver Nights, 

Bloom of the morn and evening snow, their brows ; 

Dark flapping thought the eagle that forsakes 

Unconsciousness—the sky through which it ploughs. 

Their hairs are hurricanes, their smiles are lakes.” 


Into this expectancy comes his lover, whom he Donneishly 
describes as “‘ dark chaos budding in a small, bright face.” 


| Their love reaches its ecstatic climax. The moments of 


THE H AMII TONI AN M ETHOD * highest ecstasy are hardly over before he realizes, as others 
4 4hku 4 4 “ha 4 4 . 


! . . . 
have done, that man’s sentence of solitary confinement can 


Tne title of Lord Ernest Hamiiton’s very entertaining and | 
well-written volume of reminiscences is taken, as old Harrovians 
will at once assume, from Bowen and Farmer’s famous school 
song, at the first performance of which the author was present 
in 1871. To such of us as can look back to the ’sixties and 
“forgetfully wonder 
What we were like in our work and our play” 


this book will revive many quaint memories. The author 
begins with a brief but brilliant account of English society in 
the mid-Victorian period, when the Dundreary cult was only 
just vanishing and old people might still be heard describing 
how ‘“ The dear Dook was obleeged by the beat to set in a | 
gyarden cheer, under the laloce trees, drinking tay out of yallow | 
chaney coops, while his leddy on the baledny ate coweumbers 
and reddishes off goold plates brought to Oxfordsheer from 
Roome.” Long-whiskered men lounged about in peg-top 
trousers, loose coats fastened by a single button under the 
chin, and Glengarry caps, with ladies in crinolines and “ pork 
pie” hats. The cult of the complexion forbade girls to take 
part in any game more violent than croquet and archery ; 
swimming was considered highly immodest. This chapter 
should be valuable to the future New Zealand commentator 
on Trollope’s novels. There is a delightful sketch of the 
domestic life of the Abercorn family, especially at their Irish 
seat. We like the story of the beater who was heard to 
exhort a rabbit cowering under a clump of bracken: ‘“* Come 
out of that, ye cowardly little divil, and show yourself to the 
jintlemen, and join in the sport.” Lord Ernest Hamilton’s 
attitude to life is that implied in the old French word 
nonchaloir, which connoted a great deal more than our modern 
nonchalance. There is not a dull nor an ill-natured page in 
this eminently delightful book. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


——>—— 
LANDSCAPE OF CYTHEREA.t 
Mr. TurNER calls his new book the “ Record of a Journey 
into a Strange Country.” It is the history of a passion, told 
often obscurely, always from within. We are given nothing 
of the circumstances of the lovers, but the suite gives a 
remarkable picture of succeeding moods. The poems will 
seem less obscure to the reader if he bears firmly and inces- 








* Forty Years On. Wy Lord Ernest Hamilton. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[15s. net.) 

t Landscape of Cytherea. By W. 3. Turner, London; Chatto and Windus. 
[4s. 6d. net.) 





never be annulled :— 


“If in my hand I take your waving tresses 
I am no nearer to that anguished vision, 
Nor can my arms find that mysterious you, 
Nor do our bodies in their marvellous mixing 
Lose their strange isolation. Yet on a journey faring 
They have gone forth, and presently incarnate 
With limbs like ours our strange and lovely offspring 
Whom we know not by Moon and Sun casts shadow.” 


There is a beautiful poem about children, in which their 
harmonious movements are compared to an air by Mozart. A 
tragic note begins more and more to dominate the poems 
until “* Departure of the Body,” though here we do not know 
whether it is Love or the Beloved who dies. The treatment 
of the images in this poem seems to me bold, individual 
and successful :— 


“For I was full of that old misery 
Whose voice is the child crying in its cradle, 
And the white beaten border of the sea 
That creeping cur of hopes in strangulation. 
Still I sat there, and knew not what to do. 
All noises in the street had died away, 
The room was still, my books lay all around. 
Then, like a hieroglyph across the wall 
Far-off, a horse-drawn milk-cart clattered by ; 
I heard the empty cans, saw the white stream 
Gushing its life into a myriad babes 
And, like the Egyptian river, circling earth. 
Despair ran in my soul. Another river 
Black as the first was white came streaming forth, 
It was Myself, and, inexhaustible, 
I gushed out darkness like a ribbon of death 
Winding ameng the bright-faced generations.” 


There follows a poem called “ Contemplation of Life,” 
which has already appeared in these columns. The solution 
of the story of these lovers seems to me not very successful. 
Mr. Turner has made an effort to increase the scale again 
and bring us back to vast symbolic forests and the universal 
empire of love. 

There are a great many bad lines in the book, but very few 
weak ones, and the general impression it leaves upon the reader 
is of a kind of dark, cramped strength and of an atmosphere 
evenly blent of the modern and the seventeenth century. 
The purely lyrical poems are not for the most part very suc- 
cessful, but I think that the reader will agree with me that in 
the passages I have quoted there is something extremely 
powerful and interesting. 

A. WILuiAMs-ELLIs. 
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FICTION. 


THE COMMANDMENT OF MOSES.* 

Stephen McKenna’s latest book, The Commandment 
of Moses, the situation controls the characterization and the 
' m dominates the situation. Here, as in many novels | 
moral knot has to be untied, the eritical complication | 
it is a postulate and we | 





Iv Mr. 


proble 
where a : 5 
takes place before the action begins ; nd | 
cannot quarrel with it; it is history, we feel, not fiction. 
Nothing is more unlikely than that Mr. Lockwood, inde- | 
wendent and rich, should have rented that utterly undesirable | 
mansion, Thrushcross Grange, from the demoniac owner of | 
Wuthering Heights. Nor, in the present case, is it easy to 
believe that Joan Prendergast, the daughter of disagreeable 
but not unconventional parents, should have consented while | 
still in her teens to be the mistress of Curtis Anker, a married 
man, who was to divorce his odious wife Beatrice and marry 
Joan when the War ended. Anker is killed, leaving Joan the 
inheritance of an anomalous position which, while there was 
the prospect of its being straightened out by legal proceedings, 
she had accepted apparently without misgivings. Her 
difficulties begin in earnest when Jack Keithley, whose code 
she feels will not tolerate the splendours of an unlicensed 
union, falls in love with her. Is she to tell him ? 

Her attitude to this familiar question is the theme of the | 
pook. It is handled with great dexterity and bolstered with | 
side issues of greater originality, but it fails to be more than | 
readable, first, because the protagonists, however racked by 
suffering, are not really interesting, and secondly, because the 
rights and wrongs of their predicament seem too evenly 
balanced. Joan had entered upon her life with Anker with 
her eyes open; she did not regret it, and confessed that her 
love for Anker was deeper than her love for Keithley, whose 
proposal she entertained largely because to refuse it would 
make him miserable. Her most immediate and logical claim 
on our sympathy is that she represents a younger generation, 
which regards a reasonable degree of promiscuity as no bar 
to marriage. Kceithley’s parents could not see this ; his life- 
long adorer, the frigid Isabel, couldn't see it, and we feel that 
neither Mr. McKenna nor his heroine can dispose of Isabel's 
taunt, “* Doesn't adultery mean anything to you?” 

The fact is that the scales must be fairly heavily loaded 


} 
| 


against sexual irregularity if we are to derive much emo- | 
tional satisfaction from its ultimate palliation or justification. 

In Hawthorne's Scarlet Leticr adultery is the most heinous of 

sins; the symbol of it stains the sky and prints itself on the | 
guilty flesh. The problems of purity and sin are invoked in | 
all their awfulness. Mr. McKenna will not, for his heroine’s | 
sake, make much of her offence ; it is awkward, inconvenient, 


bad form, even to Keithley less of an obstacle to matrimony | — 


than hereditary disease. The dead-hand of the Seventh | 
Commandment restrains and agonizes them, but as a prohibi- | 
tion, not as a power. The fulfilment of their desire is all in all 
tothem: they find no happiness in renunciation. 

This single aim, passionate self-gratification, makes Mr. 
McKenna’s characters seem a little threadbare. They have 
their excellent manners, their lively turns of speech ; they are | 
intelligent and sophisticated, but they have little life between 
their appearances, little recognizable effect on each other ; | 
they are not an unruly team, and submit readily to the | 
excellent discipline and order of the book. 


| 
| 
| 
THE SURVIVORS. | 
Lucas Mater has been writing for thirty years, and the | 
date at which she started her literary career naturally affects | 
the angle from which she sees the world of to-day. The | 
end of this story, in which Rupert Secker, a politician of | 
over fifty, plays a principal part, is his acceptance of a diplo- | 
matic post abroad on the principle that at home the young | 
alone are “ capable of inducing much-needed order out of this | 
post-War chaos.” No doubt, if age were a matter entirely | 
of years, an interesting experiment might be tried by setting | 
an age limit of forty which no member of the Government | 
of this country might overpass. But the idea has only to be 
Pressed to its logical conclusion to be seen to be fantastic, and | 





[7s. 6d.} 


* The Commandment of Moses. By Stephen McKenna. London: Hatchinson. | 
t The Survivors. London: Cassell, [7s. 6d. net.] i 


By Lucas Malet. 


if it is fantastic, the withdrawal of those leaders who can 
understand and sympathize with the point of view of post- 
War youth is surely to be regretted. The story of The 
Survivors begins in the last months of the War, and the 
final scene is played at the end of 1922. The personages of 
the drama belong to Society in its narrowest sense, and the 
motives of their various war activities are mercilessly analysed 
by the author. Indeed, the story of the beautiful Lady 
Aylwin and her Hampstead hospital, as seen first through 
the eyes of her daughter Lydia, and then by scenes passing 
in the actual hospital, is exceedingly unattractive. Especially 
disgusting are the scenes in which Lady Aylwin persuades 
the surgeon, McNaughten, to operate on the man with whom 
she has fallen in love, for fear he should recover so completely 
as to become independent of her middle-aged affections, and 
secondly the night scene at the bedside of the destined victim. 
Never has Lucas Malet allowed herself greater licence in the 
exercise of the more macabre side of her talent. It is to be 
hoped that such a story could not truthfully be told of many 
of those imperfect but necessary establishments, the war- 
time auxiliary hospitals. The sketch of Princess Zarnitsky, 
prima donna and Russian great lady, a relic of Rupert Secker’s 
youth, is excellent. This unfortunate lady has been rescued 
from imprisonment under the Bolsheviks, and the seene in 
which she comes to her lover’s country house and there is 
told that her husband survives is exceedingly well realized. 
On the whole the book must be called an unpleasant description 
of an unpleasant state of things. The author, however, 
either does not see or fails to convey a glimpse of the hope 
which sustains the courage of the world of to-day. The 


| realization that the ideals of the old world led only to death 
| and destruction must surely precede that ethical reconstruction 
| which alone can prevent the collapse of civilization. 


POSSESSION.* 
Tux first few chapters of Possession convince one that 
the book has the elements of a novel of genius: a strong theme, 
craftsmanship, a background intimately revealed, and char- 
acters who from the moment they enter live and absorb one’s 
interest. Yet Possession just falls short of triumphant 
achievement. ‘The reader experiences a sense of frustration 
as the story draws to a close; the dynamic force that lay 
behind it has not, he feels, found adequate expression in 


action. Perhaps the theme was too big for Mr. de la Roche 
as yet. Perhaps the story was never clearly enough envisaged 


as a unity. 

Derek Vale comes unexpectedly into possession of a farm 
in Nova Scotia. But the possessor too often becomes the 
thing possessed. Servants snigger at his incompetence. He 
has a child by Fawniec, a dusky Indian. By a ruse he is 
(Continued on page 972.) 
Roche. London: | 
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compelled to install her as mistress of the farm. His servants 
leave; his friends (including Miss Jerrold, whom, too late, he 
has learned to love) forsake him; the primitive, whimsical 
Fawnie brings him almost to ruin. Then it seems as though 
the author did not know quite what to do with all these full- 
blooded, interesting creatures. Fawnie runs away. The 
baby dies. And by her unexpected return, Fawnie again | 
prevents Derek from expressing his love for Miss Jerrold. 
The novel ends, therefore, with Derek making the best of a 
bad job. 

In spite of his failure to grapple successfully with his plot, 
Mr. de la Roche has given us a first novel of great promise. 
Every stroke of his brush, as he paints in that backwoods 
farm, is significant. His observations are minute, and the 
record of them becomes an integral part of the novel :— 

“The sheep lay as though dead, her pale tongue lolling, her legs 
stiff; only her thick, white eyelashes flickered above her yellow 
ryes as she felt the shears pass over her body. ‘ You're no sae 
bad as you think you are,’ said Hugh, comfortingly.” 


From the nondescript. Indians who come to pick fruit, to 
the blowzy, slipshod Phoebe in the kitchen no character 
enters the story without becoming immediately essential and 
real. There is an animal sensuousness about the people | 
that recalls Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil, and if Mr. de la 
Roche has failed to give us a novel that can compare with 
that masterpiece, praise is still due to him for the dignity 
of the task he undertook—and so nearly fulfilled. 


The Bloom of Life. By Anatole France. Translated by James 
Lewis May. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This—the English version of La Vie en Fleur—is the latest 
volume of the translation of the works of: Anatole France, 
published at The Bodley Head, under the editorship of Mr. 
James Lewis May and Mr. Bernard Miall. Mr. May himself 
has translated the present volume. La Vie en Fleur was 
published last year, and in our number of September 16th we 
printed a long review of it by the present translator. This 
being so, we must now confine ourselves to a strong recom- 
mendation of Mr. May’s translation, which achieves con- 
siderable beauty of style. 


The Great Moment. 
net.) 

In calling this intensely romantic production The Great 
Moment Mrs. Glyn does herself and it an injustice. A pecu- 
liarly great moment occurs as early as page two and great 
moments continue to arise throughout the book with the 
liberality and precision of machine-gun bullets. The novel 
will appeal to two types of readers : to those simple souls, in 
the first place, who delight in a blend of sentimental melodrama 
and the innocuous risqué; and, secondly, to those more com- 
plicated persons who find in such books as this a first-class 
comic entertainment. We confess to finding ourselves among 
this latter class, and to those of like persuasion we unre- 
servedly recommend The Great Moment. It is first-rate 
nonsense, : 


By Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


And it was So. 
net.) 

A nauseating fairy-tale of Hampton Court, wherein the 
witch (“a cat ; a real, stealthy, sharp-clawed old pussy-cat of 
the first water ’’) arrives eventually at a most approved trans- 
formation of character. The good fairy was convinced that 
there was a “soul beneath that frowning exterior” ; more- 
over, she was sure that a little child could evoke it. Well, ina 
world where people ** bask in the rainbow glory of their life’s 
dawn”; where hearts sing and souls are aflame ; where women 
take a journey of five thousand miles because of ‘ an intui- 
tion, perhaps anything might happen. One is not sur- 
prised, therefore, that in the end—it was so. 


By Winifred Graham. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The Exploited Woman. 7s. Cd. 
net.) 

An extremely well-written light novel concerning a_ big 
diamond deal. -If its violent action results in little 
revelation of character, it succeeds, by the mere impetus 
it gathers and by its clear-cut style, in carrying the reader 
delightedly to its close. The plot is original and involved. 


The Evil Shepherd. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Buried among the sensational events with which Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim always provides his public, we find the 
old question, ** Should a barrister defend a person whom he 
believes to be guilty ?”” Mr. Oppenheim takes the line that 
such defence is unwarrantable, without remembering the fact 
that every accused person is in the eyes of the law innocent till 
his guilt is proved. Therefore, the counsel's private opinion 


By Joseph Keating. (Palmer. 





would appear to have very little to do with the matter. 


———— 


The Personal Touch. By Emma Beatrice Brunner (Brentens’ 
1 no's 


Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In this brisk yarn Jack Olmstead, an American wy 

resolves (by making use of a penniless, if blue-blooded. = 
to win his way into the drawing-rooms-of Fifth Ave ae 
order that he may avenge a soured, wealth-hating fath < 
finds that even the idle rich are human beings like’ hin at 
Moreover, Love crosses his threshold and completely et 
the adventure. Readable, if improbable. 7, 


The Factory King. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

An interesting story of the beginnings of industrialism ; 
the early nineteenth century. The revelation of the fp - 
about child-labour are consoling to people who think that the 
nation has made no moral or ethical advance during the eo, : 
of the last century. It would be impossible for such conditions 
as are depicted to endure for one moment in the present ag 


By Norman Porritt. (Jonathan Cape 


PERIODICALS, 
The Nineteenth Century, 

Prominence is given this month to a vigorous article on 
“The Evil Russian Government,’ by Captain Francis 
McCullagh, whose account of the mock trial of the Russian 
Bishops recently appeared in the Spectator. He observes 
that while the Bolsheviks have continued to denounce Great 
Britain ever since we made the Trade Agreement, “ during 
all that time America, which contemptuously refused to 
send a Mission, has been treated with the utmost courtesy,” 
Lord Meath, with due caution, and the Bishop of Durham 
with some vehemence, maintain thet the newspaper reports 
of divorce cases should be restricted, whether by agreement 
or by statute. There are several pessimistic articles after the 
manner of Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets, notably Mr. 
Easterbrook’s “* Wanted—Some Lessons in Deportment.” 
and Mr. Howard Little’s ‘* Will Disarmament Bring Peace ?” 
but the editor provides an antidote in Captain E. C. Cox's 
cheerful and whole-hearted denunciation of ** The Pessimist,” 
Senator Fradeletto’s temperate survey of “The Roman 
Question ”—the question of the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy—is well worth reading. He does no more than 
justice to the Italian Government, whose patience and tact 
have gradually taken the sting out of what was once a very 
dangerous quarrel, : 


The Fortnightly. 

Mr. Hugh F. Spender writes on ‘ The Future of the Liberal 
Party,” which, he says, ‘* will move from strength to strength 
so long as it is true to its principles.” Unluckily, Mr. Spender 
cannot be said to have succeeded in defining those principles, 
for **the reconstruction of the moral purpose in politics” 
is a tantalizingly vague phrase which a Conservative or 
even a Socialist might adopt as a description of his creed. 
Mr. A. L. Kennedy writes on “ France and the Treaty of 
Versailles,” with strong disapproval of the French line of 
action. Mr. Clair Price describes ‘** The Chester Concession” 
in Turkey, but does not once stop to consider what possible 
traffic there can be for the new railways projected in a 
depopulated Asia Minor, nearly all of whose merchants and 
hardiest peasants have been massacred because they were 
Christians. Mr. G. M. Godden paints a lurid picture of 
“The Advance of Soviet Asia.” Mr. R. C. Long describes 
“The End of the Mark Currency ” in one of his informing 
letters from Berlin: he predicts that Germany will soon 
pay off her internal debts in the depreciated marks and then 
repudiate the paper currency altogether. Mr. J. D. Whelpley, 
under the title of “* The Swing of the Pendulum,” discusses 
the attitude of America towards the League of Nations, and 
expresses grave doubt whether America can be induced to 
take a hand in resettling Europe, because she sees no practical 
method of intervening. Sir Thomas Barclay’s imaginary 
conversation between Gambetta and Bismarck is amusing 
but a little too dramatic for the old Chancellor. 


The Contemporary. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee, who is a warm admirer of the 
Turk, maintains in an article on * Angora and the British 
Empire in the East ” that the new rulers of Turkey have a 
sincere desire for economic progress. Further, he declares 
that the success of the Turkish Nationalists—due, we might 
say, less to the policy of Mr. Lloyd George than to the open 
defection of France from the Allies—has inspired the Egyptian 
end Indian Nationalists with the ambition to work out theit 
own destiny on similar Eastern lines. Professor Toynbee 
preaches the old Turcophile policy in a somewhat new form. 
Dr. Addison examines Mr. Chamberlain’s Housing Bill in @ 
critical but not unfriendly spirit ; he maintains that the cost 
of building houses will not be seriously reduced unless the 
State is given “ considerable powers to control building costs. 
and not of materials only.’ Mr. Macpherson replies, not 
ineffectively, to the attack made by Mr. Greenwood last 
month on the administration of the War Pensions. Mr. John 
H. Harris, under the somewhat ambiguous title olf ~ The 
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Anos Church and the Colour Bar,” upholds the Indian claims in 
Kenya and denounces the white miners of the Transvaal 
Who for attempting to restrict the work of the coloured miners. 
unt) yr, W. P. M. Kennedy deals with “ Canada, the Empire and a 
e in the Imperial Conference from his own point of view, which Yr a ] Ss e 
aa vrves attention. e lays great stress o -luctance 
“4 dhe French Canadians to be hurried into another Imperial f rom t he 
war without careful consideration and deliberate approval ; . a 
as to the Canadian-American Halibut Treaty, he recommends u 1¢ 4 
ape. > e temporary Imperial agreement to cover such difficult 
= ‘ The Proprietors of Pratt’s have received hundreds of letters from 
1 ie cases. 1 motorists throughout the United Kingdom congratulating them 
2¢ts The National Rev ow. 4 : . F upon this helpful and instructive series, published with the view 
the Mr. Cope Cornford discusses Admiral Consett’s recent to securing greater safety and better motoring conditions 
Irse book on the failure of Mr. Asquith’s Government to stop sup- generally. Here are a few brief extracts :— 
ions plies reaching Germany through Sweden, under the title of SWINDON.—“ As a motorist of | WOODFORD GREEN. — “I 
lay “The Greatest Tragedy in History, which is surely an twenty-three years) experience I would like to express my apprecia- 
i exaggeration. Professor Virgilii relates the history of * The extremely clever series of adver- itudes." Tam tatinn the Hiberty 
Italian Fascist Movement _up to Signor Mussolini’s assump- tisements—' Pratt-itudes of the of mentioning what might be ths 
‘on of power—when his difficulties only began. Mr. Hugh Road’... they are doing a — matter for another ‘ Pratt-itude.’ ” 
tion I : : ~ s ° ‘ lot of good in teaching people how 
Macnaghten describes in a long and charming article A to use the roads correctly.” seein.» § om eam tetemiad 
Walk round Eton.” Mr. A. G. Bradley’s article on “ Cricket NEWPORT, MON —“I have in your series of advertisements 
on (1830-60) from some old Rugby Score Books ” is timely and been very pleased to see the issue dealing =m * Pratt-itudes of the 
cis interesting : he notes what seem to us the small scores of the Si tellenes to Sad cll cad an «= Sam Steminin ond tamed eth 
ian ‘ifties—rarely above the century—and the astonishingly motorists.” licences,” 
“" large : <a of byes as the speed of the bowling For cool engine, maximum ; 
Ss increased. 7m mileage, clean cylinders and 
ri Blackwood. : : ; ’ Filtered perfect carburation, insist on 
y.” Sir Hugh Clifford contributes a curiously instructive article eetee having 
m, on “ Murder and Magic *” in Nigeria, which shows real sym- ee ¢ 
rts pathy with the native ways of thinking. “ Periscope’s ’ oo 
nt study of Anglo-Indian poetry is well worth reading; it is No 
he appreciative but not unduly enthusiastic, and contains irate. 
Ir. some attractive quotations from forgotten writers a oo 
” who owed a good deal to Byron and Moore. fe are left, U; ° h 
a however, with the conviction that Mr. Kipling is the one niform everyW cre 
x's Anglo-Indian poet. R li bl ] 
i” The Empire Review. e€lilta e aiways 
- Commander Locker Lampson has already imparted new 
he vitality to this old magazine. The best things in a capital 
- number are an admiring appreciation of the late Sir Henry 
ct Wilson by Sir William Orpen, and some newly-published 
ty letters of 1873-74 from R. L. Stevenson to Lady Colvin. ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
Burlington Magazine. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
The June number contains an attractive article by Mr. vei 
ral Roger Fry on “* Modern Mosaic and Mr. Boris Anrep,” an 
th eels of Whose WOTk £8 4 monk hat Ce fo 6 388 eee SS eS 
ler at the New English Art Club. Mr. Constable has a scholarly - | 
PS, notice of some hitherto unpublished Canalettos. Mr. Mitchell 
ee continues his articles on ‘“* Flotsam of Later Anglo-Saxon 
or Art” ; Mr. MacColl his first-hand description of eighteenth- C O NS IT S ‘am > N C VY 
d. century furniture at the Wallace Collection. An important 
of account of the. stained glass in Chartres Cathedral is A 
of contributed by M. Marcel Aubert. 1 O y ears | 
le LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, UNBR OKEN | 
f English Idioms. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (The Clarendon 
re Press. 3s. 6d. net.) y 
of There are still men who would deny to a prose-writer the W O R L D ~ 
6s frequent use of conversational idiom ; but we have gradually 
- enlivened our language from common speech, and with good RECORDS 
te luck we shall soon have repaired the damage of the eighteenth - 
n century. Mr. Pearsall Smith has quarried the Oxford Dic- In the 10 beginning Janu- 
‘5 tionary for those vigorous idiosyncratic phrases by which we a Pears SAS —_ 
™ make “ the body think,” and in the thirteenth tract of the ary, 1913, 65 of the World’s 
d Society for Pure English he collects and classifies them. records established by cars at 
‘0 He also enters a plea that we should rid our minds finally ; 
al of the academic antipathy to colloquialism. He does not Brooklands have _ remained 
- discuss, however, the question of tact and good taste in unbroken (vide Brooklands | 
‘ language, a question that is of especial importance in con- records). Of these 65 World’s 
sidering idioms. He defends the natural practice of ending 
sentences with prepositions ; but we believe that —_ no records 64 were made on 
competent authority would forbid it. His regret for the 64 
e passing of the double negative we do not share ; its revival sy WAKEFIELD 
h would land us in a thousand ambiguities. The most valuable t € ; 
a part of the paper is the discussion of the nature of idiom ou o 
8 its duties, its subjects and its proper province. But those 
t who have ever delighted themselves by attempting to trace 65 
n to their source such phrases as “ to curry favour,” “ to play 
n ducks and drakes,” or ** distance no object ” will regard the UNBROKEN 
T Whole pamphlet as a storehguse of amusement. Lubrication Index & Price Lict—Free. 
Robert Greene, M.A. The Thirde and Last Part of Conny- W ORLD’S 
. catching (1592). A Dispvtation betweene a Hee Conny- C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd. 
a catcher and a Shee Conny-Catcher (1592). (John Lane. RECORDS = ajiBritish Firm: Specialists in Motor 
t 3s. net.) ——Henrie Chettle. Kind-Harte’s Dreame (1592) Wakefield . “ubrication. ‘ 
¢ William Kempe. Nine Daies Wonder (1600). (Same a ls Wakefield House, Cheapside, 
publisher and price. ) CASTROL. Londo n, ° 
t The second and third volumes in the Bodley Head Quartos | | Telephone: Central 1156. 
t are now issued. In our original notice of this series, not 
n Wishing to qualify our welcome, we did not condemn the binding. 
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It was too late for alteration. The series is doomed to an| hour. I don’t like to see human beings carrying other hu 

ugly school textbook appearance. But however distasteful this a. But these cheery fellows shouted and laughed on 
. went up.” 


may be to our eyes. it should not spoil our enjoyment of the 
specimens of Elizabethan journalism which are being made easily 
** get-at-able.” In Number III. Robert Greene continues 
what our placards to-day would call * his startling revelations 
of the underworld.” Henry Chettle, in Kind-Harte’s Dreame, 
is equally concerned with abuses. He holds it vile “ that 
boyes of able strength, and agreeable capacity, should be 
suffered to wrest from the miserable Aged, the last refuge 
in their life (beggary excepted), the poore helpe of Ballad- 
singing.” This * admonition” against young ballad-singers 
he gives, in his dream, to Anthony Nownow. Maister 
Doctor Burcot has somewhat to say of quacks “* that haue 
sought to make Phisick, among common people, esteemed 
common: and Chirurgery contemptible,” and how “ if it 
happen by strong conceipt some haue comfort (from them), 
then to the worlds wonder in old wiues monuments are they 
remembered.” Kind-Harte (Chettle) himself, who is a tooth- 
drawer, finds “‘ the only remedy for the tooth paine, either 
to haue patience, or to pull them out.’ Next, in his dream, 
the ghost of Robert Greene defends himself from slanderers, 
and Tarlton, ‘“ who liuing for his pleasant conceits was of 
all men liked, and dying, for mirth left not his like,’ praises 
the play and players against the kill-joy. Finally, William 
Cuckoe reveals the false craft of modern jugglers and wishes 
‘punishment for their knaveries.” Chettle has a racy, 
poetic style, fitted to his subject. So, too, has William Kempe, 
who gives the true story of how he “ began frolickly to foote 
it” at the Mansion House and danced in a Morrice from 
London to Norwich. 


Some Modern Authors. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards- 
7s. 6d.) 

Every now and then Mr. Mais, who is an enthusiastic and 
indefatigable reader, at least of new books, rushes to his 
typewriter and hammers out some sixty odd thousand words 
on the subject of the very latest authors. There are about 
forty in this last volume—novelists, poets, dramatists and 
essayists. ‘In earlier volumes of literary essays,” he tells 
us in his Preface, “ I disclaimed any pretensions to be thought 
a literary critic. I wrote of men and women whose books 
I liked, for two reasons: one, I liked writing about them ; 
two, 1 wanted to enlarge the number of their readers.” 
There is such a thing as being too modest. A man who 
persistently writes books about books should have pretensions 
to be thought a literary critic; if he likes certain authors 
he must have reasons for liking them, and such reasons must 
inevitably be critical reasons ; and further, if his intention 
is merely to advertise good authors, then it is only possible 
to do this, or at least to do more than the publishers and 
their advertising agents will undertake to do, by criticizing 
such authors. Mr. Mais, willy-nilly, must stand or fall as 
a critic. And as a critic it must be confessed that he falls. 
He has a passion, a curious passion shared by a good many 
persons of one’s acquaintance (persons, however, who do 
not seek print), for giving the synopsis of a plot. He takes 
up novel after novel, play after play, and tells us exactly 
what Mary did and what John said and what happened 
when Herbert returned, and how good it all is. He must 
be easily the most breathless person who has ever written 
about books. But as he likes doing it, and as he has obviously 
won a public for himself, neither he nor his stouthearted 
publisher can be blamed for these periodical eruptions. 
The public has decided that Mr. Mais must read the latest 
novel and the last play and must hurry away to his type- 
writer, sketch the plot and add a few breathless comments ; 
and the public must be obeyed. It seems a pity, though. 


TRAVELS ABROAD. 


My Journey Round the World. By the late Lord Northcliffe. 
Edited by Cecil and St. John Harmsworth. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 
Lord Northeliffe’s diary of his tour tells us a good deal 
about the world, for he went everywhere and never failed to 
observe something, but perhaps it tells us even more about 
Lord Northcliffe. In these innumerable brief entries, always 
crammed with fact, we may discover the real Lord Northcliffe, 
not the strange and wilful superman, but the journalist, who 
had the ordinary man’s outlook and tastes but ten times his 
energy and personal force. Turn anywhere at random : — 
“There are two things that pervade Japan—clogs and Chinese 
letters. I was surprised to see all notices written up in Chinese 
letters—advertisements, electric signs, and every kind of notice. 
Japanese is a difficult language to learn. Children cannot read 
until they are past eight, owing to the thousands of characters 
they have to master. It must be remembered that the Chinese 


and Japanese count one year before birth as a year in regard to 
age.” 
Or again :— 

“ After a bath, I went by motor, with Prioleau, to a point where 
we were carried in sedan-chairs by lusty fellows up ‘the hill,’ 
along one of the most beautiful roads I have ever seen, to Govern- 
ment House, two thousand odd fect up. 


It took just over the 





And you will find it all there, the success of Answers and th 
Daily Mail and all his remarkable career. The ordinary 
man would not have noticed a tenth of what we find in th, 
large book (and Northcliffe was ailing and on holiday - 
but he would have liked to have noticed them ; here ane tie 
things he would have noticed, and here are the kind of wm 
ments he would have liked to make, and prefers to tend 
Carmelite House never sent out a_ better correspondent 
than its chief. America, Australia, China, Japan, no matter 
what the place or the hour, Lord Northcliffe sat down ‘and, 
in a brief paragraph or so, captured the effective details and 
made the appropriate bright comments: it is beautify 
“copy.” This is not to say that his diary cannot be read 
and enjoyed by those who have never been captivated py 
the Harmsworth productions or the Harmsworth manner : 
actually, it is full of interest from half a dozen different 
points of view, from the very first chapter, in which, ironically 
enough, we discover the author being worried by newspaper 
men, to the very last entry at Marseilles, in which he sets 
on record the fact that he and his chief companion haye 
gone round the world together without a cross word, 


Our American Adventure. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

A lively account of the author’s recent tour in America 
where he gave a series of lectures on Spiritualism in most 
of the principal cities. He seems to have had a particularly 
busy time, for in addition to giving his lectures, granting 
interviews, seeing friends and travelling—in addition to jj 
these activities of this world, he was obliged to keep in con. 
stant touch with the next world too. On the whole, the tour 
appears to have been highly successful, and Sir Arthur and 
the Americans seem to have taken to each other. He had 
most trouble with the interviewers, and some of his skirmishe: 
with them, conducted in a friendly manner on both sides, ar 
rather entertaining. He notes, with amused resentment, 
how he was made responsible for all kinds of wild statements :— 


(Hodder 


“Tt works like this. Enter a very young and frivolous female 
reporter. ‘ Well now, Mr. Doyle, say! Do they have golf in th: 
next world?” She has come to make you say they have, as it 
has occurred to the sub-cditor that it would make a good headline. 
Fight as you may, you will most certainly have to say it. 

‘No,’ you answer, ‘I have no reason to say that.’ 

‘You never heard them speak of golf?’ 

‘No, I never have.’ 

‘Well, you said they had amusements.’ 

‘Yes, they say they have more than we.’ 

‘Well, maybe golf is among them.’ 

‘I never heard them say.’ 

So runs the interview. Next morning you open the paper. 

‘Doyle says they play golf in heaven.’ ” 

It seems unfair, though how far the author lays himself open 
to such guying is another matter. The reader of this volum 
who is not a sympathizer will probably come to the conclusion 
that the Press had no casy time in trying to exaggerate the 
writer’s views. 


THE THEATRE. 

Judas Iscariot. By E. Temple Thurston. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

It must be confessed that Mr. Temple Thurston has con- 
siderably restricted his opportunities by conforming to the 
censorship regulation which prohibits the appearance of 
Christ in a stage-play. The conflict of personality between 
Judas and the Master has to be conveyed at a distance and 
is so weakened. The betrayal is explained on the ground 
that Judas belicved it would force the Messiah to declare 
His kingdom and so provide for the satisfaction of his own 
mundane ambitions. 


Salma. By L. Cranmer-Byng. (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

A play of which the action is staged in Cintra a thousand 
years ago. It is picturesque and sententious, as becomes an 
Oriental subject. The mixture of facetious humour and 
tragedy in the last act is rather too audacious. 


RELIGION. 


Human Gold. By Frank Crane, D.D. (Lane. 6s. net.) 

Dr. Frank Crane’s newspaper audience is estimated at 
fifteen million ; this book is a selection from his daily ¢* 
hortations to the same. His tub is thumped unmercifully 
for all men; damned is he who winces away from a single 
godly slap on the back. Dr. Crane stands dangerously neat 
the tail-end of Christianity as a systematizer of the grosset 
virtues. For all that, he is bluff and backboneless ; evety 
thing he touches coarsens, evaporates, or turns to fluid. 
Even as we read of it the human gold in his book crumbles 
to a residuary dust which soils our fingers. 
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The Returning Tide of Faith. 
(Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 

These thoughtful papers, the substance of which appeared 
in the Johannesburg Rand Daily Mail, contrast favourably 
with what Mr. Wells unkindly calls the ‘ Sham-Pious ” 
gaturday Sermonettes which are familiar to us in the English 
Press, They are candid and reasonable ; the impression left 
on the reader will be Clough’s :— 

“OQ yet awhile the old thought retain ; 
And yet consider it again.” 


By the Bishop of Pretoria. 


The average man, says the Bishop, is in danger of being 
exploited by one or other of the many cults and religious 


movements—‘* some of them of the most irrational and dan- 
gerously emotional kind ”—now in vogue ; and he concludes 


that 

“odd as it will seem to many, the Christian Church, if she knows 
her business, will again have to be the guardian and champion of 
mtionality in faith in the face of irrationalism in ‘ religion.’ ” 


It is an important * if,” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How TO TEACH AND ORGANIZE A SunpDaAy Scnoo.. By the 
Rev. T. Grigg Smith. (S.P.C.K. 18. 6d.) Solid instruction in 
the arts of teaching and pleasing children. 

Proof OF THE Exisrence oF Gop. By Charles Edward Pell. 
(Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) New argument from design resting upon 
exact calculations of the laws of chance, 

(ComMON SENSE GRAMMAR. By P. A. Barret. (Christophers. 
1s. 3d.) Sensible book for grown-up people who lament ignorance of 


their own gTammar. 


Copper Ores. By Robert Allen. (John Murray. ‘7s. 6d.) 
One of a series of monographs on the mineral resources of the Empire pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Mineral Resources Committee of the 
Imperial Institute. 

His Work anv Love. By Andrew C. P. 

(Hutchinson. 168.) More scandalous than critical. 


Vicrorn Hvuco: 
Haggard. 


Tae CuurcH AND THE CurisTIAN Sout. By Alice Lady 
Lovat. Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
An instructive book of devotion dealing with the Roman liturgy. 

By Sir Herbert Thirkell White. 

8s. 6d.) 

A PRISONER WITH THE Turks. By R. F. Lushington. (Simp- 


kin, Marshall. 58.) A picturesque, courageous and often humorous 
account of an appalling experience. 


BURMA. 
versity Press. 


(Cambridge Uni- 
A concise account by a capable hand. 


Taz Wetsu Prorpite. By John Rhys and David Brynmor- 
Jones. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s.) New edition of standard work 
on Welsh origins, history and conditions. 

Tue INcomING Trpr. By Janet Maitland. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 
Very pretty sentimental story about English villagers and film artists. 
Pustic Revier In Sickness. By Gerald Morgan. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Interesting commentary upon American and 

European systems. State aid is advocated. 

§r. PauL AND SocraL Psycuo.tocy. By F. N. Barry. (Oxford 
University Press. 4s.) 
Catholic point of view. 

'ELEBRITIES. By Coulson Kernahan. (Hutchinson. 
Uninteresting anecdotes about very interesting people. 


jun Home Ports. By Sanford Cole. (Effingham Wilson. 5s.) 
Written “to serve the requirements of business men, and those interested 
in commercial education.” 

Tne Propuretrs oF Isracn. 
Scott. 5s.) 


Practical commentary on Ephesians: Anglo- 


16s.) 


By Harold W. Wiener. (Robert 

Constructive criticism of a controversial character. 

Tne Metopy or Gop AND OTHER Papers. By Desmond 
Mountjoy. (Constable. 15s.) The paper concerning the Empress 
Eugénie is the only readable one. 

How to Keep Wei. By Cecil Webb Johnson. (Methuen. 2s.) 
Theme—** A man is as old as his stomach.”’ 

ONE HUNDRED AND TEN Mrrac tes OF Our LApy Mary. 
By Sir E. A. Wallace Bridge. (Medici Society. 30s.) 
Legends of Our Lady's mercy recalling Dante’s story of uonconti’s 
saving tear. 

Tat HomMELAND HaNpBooks : Penzance and the Land’s End 
District. Edited by J. B. Cornish and J. A. D. Bridger. 
(The Homeland Association. 1s. 6d.) Makes the reader long to 
go there. 

Tae Bripat Boox. By Frederick Hackwood. (Heath Cran- 
ton. 6s.) Essays upon marriage, orthodox and conventional in matter, 
Vulgar in manner. 

Tue History or MEDICINE. By Walter Libby. (Constable. 
15s.) A discursive book, in parts technical, in parts popular. 

Te Mepicar History or Sr. MaryLesone. By Major 
Ainsworth Davis. (Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke.) a 
doctor discourses with brevity and charm of the doctors and hospitals of 
Old Marylebone 

COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


By Alban Widgery. (Williams and 
Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 


A mass of unquickened information. 


Pers ror Boys AND GIRLS. (Thornton Butterworth. 5s.) | 


Contains several useful hints about kecping pets. We would recommend 
sinall boys at preparatory schools to study the chapters on rabbits and white 
nice if only they were more attractively expressed, 


A new Bedstead beautifully pro- 
portioned § in warm __ toned 
mahogany. The interesting outline 
enhances the fundamental simplicity 
of this original design. The price is 


a low one. 
£6 > 5 P 0) with iron frame. 








3ft. wide 
If fitted with chain spring bottom, 20s. extra 


All orders carriage free to any railway station in the country. 

A new edition of Heal & Son’s Wood Bedstead Catalogue, 

showing every style of Bedstead at the Latest Reduced Prices, 
Pot Free. 


Heal & Son Lt 


The pioneey and still the 
leading hcuse for gocd bedding. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1. 


: EXHIBITION of Fine Glass, decora- : 
: tive and useful, during June and July. 
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M 
and BE SATISFIED’ 
A Reason Why 


To make a tyre that satisfies the 
modern motonst one needs raw 
matenals of 
quality which can only be obtained 
by careful isolation from bulk 
delvenes of the highest average 
The DUNLOP RUBBER CO. 
grows its own rubber, weaves ius 
own cotton, and makes its own 
tools and moulds. All of which 
helps to account for that record 
mileage tyre, THE DUNLOP 
CORD 
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Wherever they sell Tyres they recommend Dunlop 
Play with the Blue Dunlop Maxfli’Golf Ball 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


INTERMINABLE REPARATIONS 
PROBLEM. 
[T'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—I find a growing restiveness in financial circles 
with regard to the Ruhr deadlock, and when the effect 
of that deadlock upon international business as a whole, 
and especially upon the trade of this country is remem- 
bered, this is scarcely surprising. From the outset 
business men, whatever their views, have been slow to 
express them very openly, and banking and financial 
experts have been equally loth to bring forward any 
definite Reparations schemes. This has been due to 
some extent to the obvious difficulty which the ordinary 
business man finds in obtaining reliable data with 
regard to the measure of Germany’s ability to comply 
with the demands of the Allies, but it has also been due 
to a recognition of the extent to which the problem has 
all the time been dominated more by political than by 
financial considerations. But I must note two concrete 
indications of the City being apparently disposed at the 
present time to consider afresh this matter of solving the 
Reparations problem. 

The first of these is furnished by the statement issued 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the 
statement being signed by Mr. Walter Leaf, chairman of 
the British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and by Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
President of the Association of the British Chambers of 
Commerce. This manifesto evidently arises out of certain 
proposals recently discussed at the International Chambers 
of Commerce mecting held in Rome, and it appears that 
a movement is in progress to establish a Business Man’s 
Reparations and Inter-Allied Indebtedness inquiry. 
* There is,” says the manifesto, 

“a feeling among the business men of the world that they should 
get together and draw up a report as to what they think can best 


THE 





be done by way of settling the questions of reparations and Ali 

debts, and it has been agreed by the business men of the five i 
countries that they will each appoint three men to form a comninn 
of inquiry, and meet, probably in London, to go into the _ 
question. The British business men have taken the initiative - 
appointed their delegates.” and 

Whether these appointments can be regarded as 
fait accompli, or precisely what importance must be 
attached to the movement, I should not like to say. } 
the development may, at least, serve to indicate "e 
anxiety of business men that a settlement of some kind 
should be reached. It is a little difficult. perhaps, to re 
just what the Committee could accomplish in the way 5 
investigation, but at all events the compilation of a report 
by business men upon the ability of Germany to —_ 
Reparation payments might be helpful to statesmen i 
and when a time arrives for endeavouring to reach some 
fresh arrangement. For we seem to be back again to the 
old point of endeavouring to determine what is thp 
amount which Germany can really pay, and while the 
City does not always agree with Mr. Keynes's observations 
on Reparations it approves of his insistence in a recent 
article in a contemporary that attention should he 
** concentrated on the essential question : how soon and 
how much Germany can pay year by year.” 

Even supposing, however, that vital question to haye 
been settled, the problem remains of the method of such 
payments. This is a vital point, both from the stand. 
point of Germany and from that of the Allies. As 
regards Germany, it is one thing to determine that jp 
terms of marks she can pay a certain amount annually, 
and quite another to say whether the exigencies of the 
exchange would permit her to make corresponding 
external payments on a gold basis. Again, in the casi 
of the receiving countries, and especially in the case of 
France, it is of the essence of the problem that the Freneh 
nation should receive large sums as quickly as possible { 
enable it to deal with its own financial problems. 

It is in this connexion that I may refer to the second 
indication of the City being disposed to give a lead in 
this matter. A long time since the Chairman of Barclays 
Bank, Mr. IF. C. Goodenough, expressed his opinion that 





He who says “any old pipe 
will do’’ is likely to be “‘done”’ 
by any old pipe. 


CITY-GRAMS by Finn S. Bury. 


UT a man who smokes a “ CITY DE 
LUXE" runs no risk. There is 
_ safety and satisfaction in smoking a 
pipe made by the makers of the famous 
GD Manufactured of selected bruyére 
—well seasoned and hardened by a special 
. process—the “* CITY DE LUXE" pipe is 
a pipe in the world at the price 
° ‘ 













Made in one hundred and one shapes. 


e / 

pa} 
The City de 
Luxe is also 
made Silver 
Mounted in 
Prince and 
Army — shapes 

at 6/6. 
Those to whom 
economy is a 
cons i deration, 
and who prefer 





the old- 
fashioned 
natural briar, 


will be well 
suited with 
the City_ Pipe, 
Silver Moun- 
ted, at 3/6, 
or Metal 
Mounted at 
2/6. 

Trade Enquiries to: 
38, Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
Estd. 1860. 
OPPENHEMBRS) Shape No, 

C.L. 406. 


















































Head Office: 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 





CAPITAL: 
SUBSCRIBED £71 ,86<,780 
PAID UP £14,372,956 





RESERVE FUND £10,000,000 


DEPOSITS, &. £331,953,467 
ADVANCES, &c. £123,388,679 





1,600 Offices in England & Wales. 


Affiliated Banks: 


THE NATIONAL BANK @F SCOTLAND LTD. 
THE LONOON & RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD, 











Auxiliary : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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following @ moratorium period Germany would have to 

ect her Reparation payments along the lines . of | meme 

* endorsed bonds.” These views, however, he expounded | |) EEEEEE__——EEEE = 


more fully during his recent visit to the United States, 
making the special point that if Great Britain and 
\merica were prepared to co-operate, as a purely com- 
mercial proposition, in finding at all events a portion of 
the initial sums required, much would be done to aid the 
lution of the Reparation problem in its early stages. 
“Jn an article which appears in the current number of 
the monthly review issued by Barclays Bank Mr. 
Goodenough’s suggestions are amplified, aud it is main- 
tained that if a loan is to be raised upon the security of 
German obligations the natural course would be for a 
portion of it required to meet, say, French expenditure, | 
io be issued in France to French investors. This would | 
gem to involve the acceptance of the principle of the | 
“endorsed bond,” for the liability of the German | 
Government alone would scarcely appeal to the French 
investor, save on the most onerous terms. If, however, | 
on the other hand the French Government endorsed the 
bonds the thrifty French investor, who objects to | 
taxation, would probably open his stocking and private 
hoards would come forward to aid the solution of this 
great problem of German Reparations. Moreover, there 
isa good deal to be said for the further contention of the | 
(hairman of Barclays Bank that by the passing of these | 
Reparation bonds into the hands of private investors | 
there would be furnished not only one of the best of | 
securities against default, but also one of the best 
marantees for peace in Europe. There would be a gradual 
tendency for these bonds to become dispersed in many 
directions and subsequently a good many of them might | 
be absorbed within Germany itself. 
At all events, it is interesting to note that the City | 
shows some signs of restiveness in this matter of the 
German Reparation deadlock, for one thing is only 
too clear, namely, that for five years the statesmen | 
and politicians seem to have wrestled with it in vain. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W, Kippy. 
The City, June 6th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Although a summary of the report on Double Taxation 
submitted to the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations was published some little while back, I would | 
recommend all who are interested in this very important 
subject to peruse the full document, which is now | 
available. It is a somewhat forbidding document by | 
reason of the technicalities with which it deals, but the 
issues raised are of great importance, for in this question 
of dealing with double taxation there are national as 
well as individual points of view to be considered. More- 
over, the report has been compiled by such experts as 
Sir Josiah Stamp and Professors Bruins, Einaudi and 
Seligman, which is a sufficient guarantee for the amount 
of expert consideration which has been given to the | 
subject. The first part of the report deals with what | 
may be termed economic consequences of international 
double taxation, while the second deals with general | 
principles of Government action. Finally, the third | 














AUSTRALIA— 


thanks to Tintara—I’m quite fit 
again now.” Burgoyne’s Tintara is 
the most remarkable of all natural | 
stimulants—the produce of the sun- | 
blest vineyards and ferruginous soil | 


of Australia. 


Tintara is a palatable, full-bodied | 
soft Australian Burgundy, and is not | 





only a powerful recuperative, but an 
| excellent dinner beverage. | 
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Your medical man will tell you that for 
50 years Tintara has surpassed all tonics | 
in convalescence and anzemia. 

Of all wine merchants 5s. a bottle, 


also in flagons at 7s., but a 
Burgoyne flagon contains 14 bottles. | 
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part, which bears a very strong impression of being the | 
work of Sir Josiah Stamp, deals with the application of 
the principles. I give the following main methods 
suggested in the report for solving the problem, but 
would again commend the actual perusal of the document 
to those who are interested in the subject :— 

“1. That an income should be taxed in the country of origin, 
irrespective of the residence of the taxpayer, and that the country 
of residence should remit the amount of such tax. The difficulty 
here is that under modern economic conditions the great creditor 
countries might not be willing to accept such a plan. ‘2 Y 
_ 2. That residence of the taxpayer, and not the origin of his 
income, should be the controlling consideration, and that, therefore, 
all countries should refrain from taxing non-residents. The diffi- 
culty here is that the debtor countries might not be willing toaccept. 

3. That the tax should be divided according to a fixed proportion 
between the country of origin and the country of residence. Did 

4. That, instead of dividing the tax between the country of origin 
and the country of residence, there should be a classification of the 
different categories of wealth, some to be taxed according to 
origin and some according to domicile. ‘ ' 

The Committee reach the conclusion that different considerations 
must apply to taxes on wealth as measured by property and to 











taxes as measured by income.” > = 
as measured by income. A.W. K. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


REGENT ST.. 
LONDON, W, 





Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post tree. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 

THE NEW RESTAURANT OF MESSRS. MARSHALL 
AND SNELGROVE, LTD. 
Ar the invitation of Messrs. Llewelyn Roberts and Co. I 
visited the new restaurant designed and executed by them 
for Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove. The general impression of 
the whole is one of austerity and simplicity, marred by the 
introduction of a number of attenuated chairs of bad con- 
struction and some armchairs covered with a chintz of inferior 
pattern and texture. The inconsistency is so marked that I 
am inclined to think that the decorators have been swayed 
by other than artistic considerations ; for the other chairs are 
well constructed enough. They are, besides being in harmony 
with the general colour-scheme, quite in keeping with the 
constructional scheme. 

Messrs. Roberts and Co. have departed from the general 
practice of decorators of tearooms, who rely, so far as wall 
decoration is concerned, either on the use of marble—arranged 
in a manner suggestive (perhaps intentionally so) of pressed 
beef—or on a plentiful display of mirrors. The walls are 
carried out in veneered walnut panelling, relieved by simple 
mouldings and fillets in black and gold, which give an addi- 
tional value to the walnut grain. The solidity of the panelling 
is retained and the well-proportioned spacing remains unbroken 
by radiators. The carpet and curtains in blue form a safe 
contrast to the predominant brown, but the rose pattern of 
the blinds seems, to me, to have been determined by senti- 
mentality rather than by the claim of decoration. 

With the exception of the details to which I have referred, 
and some accessories which do not come within the scope of 
the firm of decorators, this room is kept within the canons 
of good taste. But I should have liked to have seen a little 
more adventurous treatment, especially in a restaurant where 
the only person who can reasonably apply the criticism that 
* it cannot be lived with ” is the waitress, and she, if need be, 
can accept this inconvenience philosophically as part of the 
day’s work. W. McCance. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—___ 


PLAYS. 
AmBassapors.—The Lilies of the Field.. ee 


{Amusing comedy. Notice later.] 

PAvILION THEATRE, WHITECHAPEL ROAD ne 8.0 
{Till Monday, excellent performance of Shaw’s You Never 

Can Tell. Next week, Ibsen's Ghosts.] 

Lonpon Pavition.—Dover Street to Dixie .. 
{Revue. Notice later.] 

Lyric, HaAMMErRSMITH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 
(Crisp and fresh after nearly 1,300 performances.) 


8.45—2.30 


8.15—2.30 
8.15—2.30 


Court THEATRE.—Pedlar’s Pie .. ee e- 8.30—2.30 
(Revue: not good, but rather pleasant.] 

Sr. James’s.—The Outsider an ee e- 8.30—2.30 
{A Problem Play with a strong medical interest.) » 


FILMS. 
Free Atr.—Monday, June 25th. Showing at: The Grand, 
Edgware Road ; The Scala, Croydon ; The Pavilion, 
Brixton. 


{Tom Douglas is as correctly shy, as pleasantly piteous as in Merton of the 
Movies. The original, entertaining story is by Sinclair Lewis.] 


At THE SIGN OF THE JACK 0’ LANTERN.—Friday and Saturday, 
June 8th and 9th. Showing at: The Pavilion, 
Thornton Heath. 
Monday, June 11th.—Showing at: Central Hall, King- 
ston; The Electric, Chiswick. 
{A mediocre honeymoon full of unconvincing excitements.] 
One CLEAR Catu.—Friday and Saturday, June 8th and 9th. 
Showing at: The West End, Coventry Street ; The 
Blue Hall, Hammersmith ; Grand Cinema, Edgware 
Road; Finsbury Park Cinema; King’s Hail, 
Lewisham. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 11th, 12th and 13th. 
Showing at: The Empire, Streatham ; The Pavilion, 
Tooting. 


{H. B. Walthall is an admirably expressive actor. But he is still rather 
stagy ; he tries to impress high melodrama on almost every situation.] 


A Front Pace Story.—Friday and Saturday, June 8th and 9th. 
Showing at: The West End, Coventry Street ; The 
St. James’s Picture Theatre, Buckingham Palace 
Road. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 11th, 12th and 
13th. Showing at: The Holborn Cinema. 
{An wacommonly amusing film, economically sub-titled, intelligently cast.] 
A Woman’s ConFession.—Sunday, June 17th only. Showing 
“ti: The Broadway Gardens Cinema, Walham Green, 
[Italian production: too many emotional overtones in the acting.) 


— 


a 


MUSIC. 


June 11th.—QvuEEN’s Hatui.—Orchestral Concert 8 
(Mr. Sokoloff, of Cleveland, U.S.A., again conducts the Tonion 0 
Symphony Orchestra. This yom my is more interesting than 
his rst. A Pagan Poem by Loeffler, Debussy’s Clouds and 

Goossens’s Tam o’ Shanter are too infrequently performed. } 

June 12th.—WicmorE Hatu.—Pianoforte Recital ; 
(Mr. Rummell is a superlative pianist. He is playing three big works 
By mad 1 nace wy will have heard before, a group of 

= one pieces by Stiebelt and his conte i 
and four new arrangements of Bach.] lees aaa 


June 13th.—QueEn’s Hatt.—Philharmonic Choir .. 8.0 
[Miss Jane Joseph’s new Venite, a rich and impressive work and an . 
important addition to our Church music, the fourth group of 
Holst’s Rig Veda Hymns, and Palestrina’s Missa | -apal Marcelli 
are included in a notable programme.] 
June 14th.—QveEN’s Hati.—Violin Concertos es 8.0 
(Miss Hegner comes for the first time in her cycle of concerts on to , 
very familiar ground with the concertos of Mendelssohn, Brahms 
aud No. 1 of Max Bruch.} 


3.0 


June 15th.—Wicmore Hatui.—Violin Recital «» 8.30 
(Miss Adila Faschiri is an enchanting and versatile violinist. She * 
will play Delius’s Concerto.) 
PICTURES. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 74, GRAFTON Srreet. 
[Recent paintings and drawings by Mr. Duncan Grant, an artist who need not 
fear comparison with any English painter of to-day.) 


Tue New Encusu Art Cuius, R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 Patz 
Mat East. 
{The New English Art Club: some interesting work and much boré lom.] 
GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 514 New Bonp STreev. 
(Summer exhibition: unremarkable.) 
Tue Frencu Gatiery, 120 Patt MAL. 


[Portraits and studies by Philip A. de Laszlo, M.V.O. “ Art made toneuw tie 
by authority.”] j 


3 PicKERING Pace, St. JameEs’s STREET. 
(Mr. Mayor has several interesting works in his new galleries, notal ly a fine 


anct.] 
LECTURES. 


June 12th.—Sremnway Ha.i.—Professor A. M. Hind 
on * Leonardo da Vinci” (Great Painters of 


the Renaissance) ie ae oa o. §.80 
June 12th.—Lonpon ScuooLt or Economics.—Miss 

Sheila Kaye-Smith and Miss Rebecca West 

in lecture and counter-lecture on “ Is There 

any Alternative to the Sex Novel ?” (in aid 

of the London Hospitals) .. ‘ 5.30 


June 138th.—CarNeEGIE House, 117 Piccapitiy.—Sir 
Bruce Bruce Porter on “The Care of 
the Children from Two to Seven Years ”’ (for 
the National Society of Day Nurseries) .. 3.15 

June 15th.—QUuEEN’s Hati.—Dean Inge and Sir E. 
Marshall Hall on ‘*“ Animals’ Welfare” .. 7.30 


«*» In an announcement of the performance of The Man who Ale 
the Popomack,on June 12th at the Savoy, the hour was wrongly 
stated at 3.15. The play begins at 2.15. 











and Leather and Copper. 
CaTaLocue Free. Tel. Musevm 7602. 


‘ 
THE PEASANT SHOP 
’ 41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 
Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 








DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 


ARs DD-B4ne 
W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 


of to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





INSURANCE ‘AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT ree 

INSTITUTION ’ 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) SAMUEL WALLROCK & CO. S 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM AUCTION GALLERIES, 
ane BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £17,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


—_—— 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


£47 ,000 ,000 
26,750,000 





Assets .. ee 
Annual Income 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisibic surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it valucs its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 


rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


W. C, Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 








Telegrams: 
* Wallrock, London.” 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines), 


Offers the most up-to-date and unique 
facilities for the satisfactory realisation of 
Antique & Medern Furniture. 

Works of Art. 
Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, Gc. 


Sales arranged at Owner's Residence, where 


desired. 





Separate Auction and Estate Department for 
Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 
Business Premises, &c. 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes. 














No heating or messing in use. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, in the Kitchen and in 
the Drawing-room. Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets 
inserted—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively 

rendered. Replace pin-stopper. 


Tubes 43d (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. Sold everywhere. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 












































RS C ongenial RA 
THE { nexpensive Fry 
LEA Labour. A 
fais LEATHERS. i 

HATS. - WNATURALS. 10/- to 2/6 each, 8 eats: 

NDB ' sizes. : y % " : 
PURSES. | °-a at 2/2, 2/- 1/8, & 1/6 per toot. | FLOWERS. 
GLOVES. VELVET PERSIANS at 1/2 per foot, | NOVELTIES. 
ETC., ETC. | SHEEP WOOLSKINS at 1/3 per foot. | ETC., ETC. 

PELTS from 4/- to 20/- each. 











CANE for basket-making from 2/1 per lb. 
RAFFIA—Natural at 9d. per Ib. 
shades. Minimum quantity supplied, | lb. 
Carriage paid on all orders of £1 and over. 
Samples on application. 


. COUNTRY INDUSTRIES LIMITED,  fetegrams 


258/262 Westminster Bridge Road, 
ondon, S.E. 1. 


Telephone 


HOP. 3007. 


Coloured at 1/6 per Ib., in 24 


Indtracoun, 
Lamb, Lond 


on 














SPECIAL OFFER : 
CAIRO AXMINSTER (|W 
CA rise 50-9 00 


Other sizes at proportionate prices. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 


CARPET MARKET 


The Most Reasonable 


Prices in London 
ee: CARDINALE «: 
Chancery a 
8311 and “ PERSIA.) 
8312. Est. 1792. 

















108/110 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 






























By Appvintment 


Disinfectants 
have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


3 Pa 
Jeyes’ Fluid 
should be used in every household. 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 


64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


other Government ‘Departments 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
The Opinion of 
A DANISH OWNER 
concerning his 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce 


** Having returned from a two months’ 
trip in a closed Rolls-Royce I wish to 
express my grcat admiration. 

** We left Copenhagen and went through 
Germany, Holland and Luxembourg to 
Belgium. We procecded to France, 
visiting several places in Burgundy, and 
crossed the Alps into Italy. On our 
return trip we went through Austria, 
Switzerland and Germany back to Copen- 
hagen,. 

**We covered about 6,000 miles in the 





worst time of the year, under all con- 
ditions of weather and over good and 
bad roads. We crossed the Alps twice 
and during the entire trip we had no 
sort of engine trouble at all, . . . My 
car is probably cight or ten years old, 
and I bought it second-hand about three 
ycars ago. 


“I have had several other 
makes of cars but never 
any like this.” 


From A. P., Esq., Copenhagen. 3-4-23 
The criginal letter may be seen on application 


ROLLS - ROYCE, 


LIMITED 


Telegrams : ntteste St Telephone : 
« Rothead. Piccy, 15 Conduit Street, London, W. I. Movieie AB 
London,”’ (4 lines). 
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best lightweight on the market Pa be aaa Hand __ con- 
to-day, and just the thing for and Tranemission; No Belt; 
commercial travellers, etc.”” No Gears; No Valves. 
C. KNIGHT in The Motor Cycle. - creat —— tq ty 
P ° Price complete: 
Immediate Delivery. 30 Duticery Wes to Crees Setats 
Guin — Crates wetera 
z Designed & manufactures oy = 
PTT LAT beh Cel Lal del] PTT alt ttn 
@ Victoria Road, famous for 25 years 


” LIKE the chain-friction drive 
very much, as there is no Fu 
ivouble with belts, etc. The clutch 
is very handy for London riding. A 
few weeks ago I made a non-stop 
run from London to about four miles 
teyond Aldershot in 2 hr. 20 min., 
So averaging about 17 mi'es per hour. 
I find on the road that [I can 
usually leave other lightwsights 
behind, especially on hills. 


In my opinion, the J.D. is the All-chain 


Willesden Junction, 
Loudon, N.W. 10 


4 
MOTOR 
- BICYCLE 





Special Features: 


Friction Drive; 


as Manufacturers of 
Bowden Wire 
Mochanism. 
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adburys — 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name ‘‘CADBURY’”’’ on every viece of Chocolate 

















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 F 2% & 





















which causes Baldness. 


sold in 3/6, 7/-, 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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“FRUIT SALT= 


morning 


























SELFRIDGE’S 


—the Man’s 
Shop. 








|The “ Vertex ” Combieatien Shirt. | 


Selfridge’s famous “ Vertex’? COMBINATION SHIRT, 


for tennis and +e sports wear. The introduction of 
this new style last year was an instant success This season 
it will be more practical and popt ular than ever. This 


shirt remains in a comforts able position 


during the hardest of game In_ superior 

quality Cream Cotton Taffeta. Specially | 
reduced price, each ... aa pe ay | 
(Postage 44d. extra. Two garments sent | 


post free.) 
In Cream Mercerised Cotton Poplin. Price, each 15s. 6d. 


Also in superfine all-wool Taffeta. Price, each 218., post free. 
(Post orders ¢: pase state height and ¢ hest measurements.) 
und Floor, New B uilding 
SELFRIDGE & CO., ‘LTP.. LONDON, W. 1. 
’Phone : Ge rraré d One. 











i — 











. CH EESE™ 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of crisp flak 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only by 
CARRGCO.LE 
CARLISLE 



















The Rational 
Nightcap for 
Refreshing 
Sleep. 











Better than stimulants which excite 
the brain and nervous. system. 














is a complete light supper, comfort- 
ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
most easily digested; suitable alike 
for the healthy, the sick, and the 





|| convalescent. It induces sound, H 
|| healthy and refreshing sleep. a {| 
| Easy to make. Pleasant to take. | 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and -4/-. 
Write for a free sample. 


Allen & perry Ltd., | 


| 
| 37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 C.3 | 
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A Maternity Hospital for the Refugees at 
Salonica has already proved a great boon 


But 


a Babies’ Home has now become essential. 
= We dare not assist these poor innocent babes 
into this world and leave them to die 
= because the mother’s weak condition prevents 
2 her feeding her offspring. 


We Must Save the Babies. 











the continual stream of new orphans. = 


z Please do not Fail Us. Z 








At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. = 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


Sql 
Sa ll 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - : . : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 


Deputy Chairmen - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries H. Brtstow Warten and Henry G. Coreanp, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor slum 


kiddie. 
THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 


The Children's Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
something to the EARL OF ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London? 


_ An Opportunity = 











Urgent Calls are also to hand to meet = 














THE TIMELESS BOOK 


Every human ambassador is more or less in 
bondage to the times in which he lives. He is shut 
in by the limitations of the knowledge of his day and 
generation. 


In every department of knowledge each generation 
outgrows the one that precedes. The text-books of 
science which, thirty years ago, seemed to say the 
last word on many things, would find no market 
to-day. 


The Bible does not suffer from this limitation. It 
is a text-book of spiritual knowledge and experience, 
born in the world’s childhood, abreast of the times 
in which we live, and, to the keenest discernment, 
affording vistas of unscaled heights and unfathomed 
depths. It is the best-selling book in the world. 
Those who reverently read it in search of spiritual 
knowledge find it amazingly up-to-date and ahead of 
the times. The teacher of the Bible becomes old- 
fashioned, but the Bible never. It is the timeless 
book. 


The Bible Society has circulated, during each of 
the past ten years, an average of over 9,000,000 
copies of the Word of God in whole or in part. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 




















LEFT FATHERLESS! 


Do you realise what that means to a small child > Mother 
unable to work, or unable to get work; several little ones 
in the family requiring all her attention, and no means to 
provide food and clothing. The value of a good School for 
Orphans is immeasurable. We have taken care of orphan 
boys and girls for the past 165 years. Over 300 are now 


in our care. Will you help us to set these little feet 
surely and firmly on the road of life ? 
Gifts should be addressed to the Treasurer, LORD 


MARSHALL, at the office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2 Full 
particulars of the School's benefits may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. 


Se Sa 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may b ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down ths lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifte to this Society. I am thankiul for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 








circumstances. Iam sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us. 
Hon. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 








Champagne 





LEMOINE 


CUVEE ROYALE 
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Wa erm ‘s There was no 


Ide al such word as 
HtamPen “ TYPEWRITER ” 


F oun tam until REMINGTON invented 


the first machine 


ya Ke/ 5O years ago 
Witting Torkel thi) Remington 
cn perv £ be” P ortable 


—and MILLIONS of writers are Write for 
grateful for it. Folder S.P.P. 












Three Types: “ Regu- PRESENTATION PENS 
lar” Type, from 12/6; IN SILVER AND 
“Safety” Type, from | GOLD. _Nibs to suit all 
tL 7 PAP rn oe. hands. aety pen fully 
ype (with Patent boxed- pus teed. 
= "Lanes as iMlustrated), ag ee _— BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 
Vo. 52 7/6; No. 54 
} , Ek oe “tg Jewellers 
22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. ‘9 4 ° 
SG. 32/6; No. $8 42/-;| “ The Pen Book”? sent ‘ Head Oiiee ; 
Clip - Cap, 1/- extra; free on request. Remington Typewriter Co Ltd 
*9 *9 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePen Corner 100. Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. . Wright's ad. 








Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens, 
























*The Sister of LiteratureTobacco 


DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- 
duce corns andbunions, 
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“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
4 Makes half a sentence at a time enough; # 

The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 4 
Then pause,and puff and speak.and puff & 


B again.” COWPER. # 



















means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. _— Send 
2 ninepence in stamps for 
4 sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 






Sf Trained by # 
Pm Natureform —: 








izes for Adults and Children. ; 
In all sizes for Adults and Children White Label. Mild and Mediam. 
Illustrated booklet post free. 1 aL 
“Natureform” footwear is only to be 10; ] ae 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 2 
Per oz. Per oz. 
HOLDEN BROS., 






JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.860 
Branch of The Imperial Tohacen Ce 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1, 






(of Great Britain and Treland), Ltd. 
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BRITISH INDIA . 
“NEW ZEALAND | 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SER 
1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, a 


and Persian 
2. London to Col Madras and Calcutta. 
3. iaptca ont ee misslis to Ceylon, China, 
apan an 
4. ian on and Masscillos to Port Sudan, East 
nd South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London curs and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhi — \ nena 
only) Australia (via Panama 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic | tine) via Van- | 








couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the, South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape of a ood. Hope. 


1, 2,3, 44 5—For Passage, P.& 0. Mouse, 14-16, Cooks ur 3 
“Heh rehearses soe 1B, 
Offices, 122, Leaden ondon, E.C.3. Agen 
Sian 1 Co., 122, Leadenhall S St., London, E.C.3 
Ro. 6.—J. 8B. Westra: | & Oo. Ltd., “tt be Lonenbati st., 
, E. ' 3, or ouse, as 
Londom inn 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. ">. & 0. House 


No. 7.—Union 8. 
(First Floor), 4, Cockspur 8t., London, 8.W. 1, and for 
hg eer oe any Office ot Canadian Pacitic Railway. 
Ko, 8.— 0. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 


taoon, t C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (AU Routes) —- Société Frangaise, P. & O., 
, Boulevard des Capucines. 


/ 
/ 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


offer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and an unsurpassed 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience. "eB 


Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their pro 


“ SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit al] 
and all purses. 
REMEMBER !! 

that not the fare but what the Sere provides is the true crite 


stamme, 


tastes 


tion 
. SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS. 
ITALY. “Ideal” 21 days’ tour - - - 40 guinea 
Grand tour - - . - . . £90 0 0 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - - - - ‘ ¢ . 30 guineas 
HOLLAND. A week’s tour - - = © © SS game 
Grand tour  - - . - : 25 guineas 
THE BATTLEFIELDS Ypres, Vimy Ridge, an 1 re 
Somme. Escorted y ex-officers. Inclusive fare 
from 7 7 " . ‘ , r - 10 guineas 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 


SPECIMEN “ POPULAR ” TOURS. 
Providing ‘Travel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, etc. 
WiTH CONDUCTOR 
LAKE OF LUCERNE - . . . = 7 days, a8.9 « 
ce se ° © . . e 14 days. £1017 
MONTREUX . - - - - . . days. £8 ; 
LAUSANNE - 5 days. £8 15 9 
WITHOU T CONDUCTOR. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 8 days. £12 15 6 
NORMANDY AND BRITT ANY : - » 3 days, £812 6 
NORWAY - - - - « 11 days. £20 7 9 


PLEASURE CRUISES by OCEAN STEAMERS to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN, and NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. Leaving at frequent intervals during June, July 

August, and September. Illustrated Programme free, : 


SPECIMEN HOME TOURS. 


THE ENGLISH A WEEK IN 
Wind LAKES. ‘ CORNWALL, 
Jindermere, Coniston, iras- 
mere, Derwentwater, Wast- Penzance, St. Ives, Land’s End 
water. A week at first-class hotel, | 2"4 Falmouth. Travel | and 
with steamer, motor and rail ex- | ®*CO™mmos lation. Fare £7 12s. 6d, 
cursions. Fare £10. (Tour 176.) (Tour 207.) 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 
RAILWAY TICKETS ‘ADV ANCE JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
AD 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 








DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 


Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c- 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 








” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL met WAYS 


Serving all the ports and chief fishing, hunting and 
holiday resorts in the Dominion. 





For steamer and rail tickets, illustrated booklets, apply to:— 


17-19 rene ogg eg STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Glasgow; 7 fT Mt St., Manchester. 





SNOWDON 


AND WELSH HIGHLANDS 





Snowdon and Welsh Highland 





WELSH Holiday Book, 128 pages, 42 
HIGHLAND illustrations, beautifully printed, 
STORY Is. 3d., post free, from Manager, 
Snowdon Railway, Llanberis. 

SEVEN DAYS’ HOTEL, with 
UNIQUE Excursions to Summit of Snow- 
HOLIDAY don, Beddgelert, Bettws-y-coed, 
TOUR Llandudno, and Cardigan Bay. 
mee Programme from 
anager, Snowdon Railway, 

£8 8s. Llanberis. 





Ist Class. Cirecled by moun- 


tains, overlooking two lovely 
i ge lakes. Tennis, Fishing, Electric 
) 


Light, Garages. Finest centre 
LLANBERIS. 


for Snowdonia. Brochure from 
Manager. 























44-46 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3; 20 Water St., Liverpool; 75 Union as 


.. 








JQNQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


i 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. JZ 
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= pw | THE GREATEST WIRE 
BARGAIN EVER MADE 





O not confuse this wire 
with any other, which 
will not fulfil the same exact- 
ing conditions. The wire 
offered by us is High Grade 
Telegraph or ‘Telephone 
Cable, all ABSOLUTELY NEW 
and Guaranteed Perfect, of seven 
strand steel of high tensile 
strength with a copper core, 
waterproof rubber covered, 
braided over and waxed. It is 
therefore exceptionally strong 
roughest usage. 
STRONG YET PLIABLE. 
There is always a use for this wonderful Wire, whether in the Home, in 
the Garden, in the Office, in the Factory, in the Mine, Colliery, or Steel- 
works, in the Cottage or Palace, in Field or Pasture, at Home or Abroad. 
THERE ARE THREE THICKNESSES. 
Class 0 (thin) is light and pliable enough for tying a parcel and suitable for 
hanging pictures. Class 2 (thick) is strong enough for making a pergola, 
for temporary fencing, sash cords, etc. Class 1 (medium) is suitable for 
most jobs. In the packing department of every Store, Shop and Factory 
there are hundreds of uses. For hanging decorations at Carnivals, Fétes, 
Galas, Sports, ete., in Theatres and Cinemas it is ideal; for telephone work 
in Collieries, Mines, at Speed Trials, Race Meetings, etc., at home and 
abroad, there is nothing to equal it. It is wonderful for WIRELESS. 
The 7 strands of steel around the copper core provide clarity of 
reproduction which experts have been seeking for months, whether it is 
used for an aerial or lead-in. 


You KNOw the kind of : CLASS 0 (Thin, for light work) j 5/- 


4 mile drums. Per drum 


chair which speaks when it AW | CLASS I (Medium, for most jobs) 35/- Cassiage 


1 mile drums. 


= ; ; F forward. 
isn t spoken to. When you CLASS 2 (Thick, for heavier work) "FO /- 

° Terms: Cash with Order. Spec 
sit down It Says ping, and 300 f ; ; ss oer of Class a 000 f 10/3 
a moment afterwards when , ner Carriage Paid. echoes 


Orders for 10 miles and upwards sent c.i.f. alongside almost any port 


you turn round it says “pong.” ' Price includes deus. Ue i harge for packing. 
NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD., 


 Stannum- 


THAT chair isn’t well and f | Zelerhone: @8 RECENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, E.14°°2/2:,, “Stanns 
it is telling you about it. Some 
day there will have to be an f. ! PF It often happens that one may wish to dispose of some 


| b fi h article of value, or to extend an offer of professional 
operation, ut even a ter t at ' services to a new circle. Any difficulty in doing so 


is minimized by making use of the Small Classified 


the trouble will come on again. | Advertisement pages of the Spectator. The cost 


is negligible, i.¢., five shillings for a minimum of 


¢ 











al Terms to Shippers. 








? ‘ ? three lines. (A line averages about nine words. 
It’s incurable. It’s the way Capitals equal two lines.) ‘‘Copy’’ should be 


in hand by Monday of each week. Inquiries, 


the chair was made ! which will be dealt with promptly, should be 
addressed to the Advertisement Manager, the 
Spectator, ‘““C" Dept., 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THE BUOYANT CHAIR never 
joins in the conversation. It —— SSS SSS = 
has no complaint to make. WW | Small Classified Adbertisements. 
' ! ! , 
hod silent! Very strong ! eniied, 
e secrets in its unique, LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 


exclusive springs. Springs / SECRETARY, 16.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. Kstablished 20 years. 




















sprung on springs. A Exhibitions. 











XN] EW ENGLISH ART 
die 68TH EXHIBITION. 10—6 Daily. 
54 PALL MALL EAST, netr NATIONAL GALLERY. 








Co Bet, Ke. 
EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs Bi. FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas Ting and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 


Prices from Seven Guineas . ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 








{CHOOL.—Large country house, furnished or unfurnished, to be 
| ; s LET or SOLD. Modern fittings. Large grounds, sports, &c Beautiful, 
There 1s also the Buoyant Mattress healthy position overlooking Lake Geneva aid Al splendid opening for school, 
4 convalescent home or pension.—Photos, Miss PHILLIPS, Tyndale, Mead Road, 


THE Book oF Comrort, sent post free Cranleigh, Surrey. 


Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd NG 
Sandiacre, Nottingham For Sale. 

















YMALL, GROWING LITERARY MONTHLY for SALE, show- 
Ss ing profit and having no competitors. Suit person of literary tastes, 
Box 1181, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Sales by Auction, Xe. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each SALE commencing at ONE o’clock precisely :— 

JUNE 11TH.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
selection from the Library at Arundel Castle, sold by order of Her Grace the Duchess 
of Norfolk. 

JUNE 12TH.—ENGRAVINGS, including Sporting Prints in colours, the property 
of the Right Hon. Lord de Lisle and Dudley, of Penshurst, Kent ; and of F. A. C. 
Mills, Esq., F.R.S.A.L., of Belfast; also Pennant’s “ LONDON,” magnificently 
extra-illustrated, the property of R. G. Lush, Esq., 2 York House, Kensington. 

Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. 

JUNE 18TH.—WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by Copley Fielding and Birket 
Foster; also OIL PAINTINGS by T. 8. Cooper, Joos van Cleve, P. Nasmyth, Pietro 
Perugino, David Teniers and George Morland, &c., the property of Major-General the 
Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., Brooke House, Isle of Wight. 

Illustrated catalogues (8 plates), 2s. 6d. 

JUNE 147TH.— ARMOUR, the property of the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 
including a superb suit by the Greenwich Armourers and two very fine Italian suits, 
one signed by Pompeo Della Cesa. 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), 5s. ’ 

JUNE 157TH.—Valuable PORCELAIN and fine Old English and French FURNT- 
TURE, including the property of Admiral Sir Randolph Foote, K.C.B., of Lady 
Shute, of H. J. B. Clements, Esq., and of the Dowager Viscountess Powerscourt. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), 1s. 
Sales on view at least two days prior. 





HODGE 


Catalogues may be had. 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





OF 


2 oS Serer 


The University invites applications for the following Grade IIT. Appointments :— 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER in ECONOMICS, for 
Intra-Mural and Extra-Mural work. Stipend : 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN BOTANY (tem- | £300 per annum. 


porary). 


Applications should be lodged, on or before June 22nd, with the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars are obtainable, 


May 29th, 1923. 
K GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


vy ontimeimdan 
Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacant posts in Egyptian Govern- 
ment Schools :— 
(a) Secondary Schools (Boys). 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach English. 
(b) Schools of Commerce. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach English. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach Commercial Subjects. 

Applicants for posts (a) and (6) must possess a University Degree in Honours 
and should have some experience as teachers. A Diploma in Teaching will be a 
recommendation. 

(¢) Girls’ Schools. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English and usual School Subjects, 
one of whom must be able to teach Natural Science. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING : 8S 








RESS. 

(d) Sania Training College for Women Teachers, 

LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 

Applicants for posts (c) and (d) must have either University Degrees in Honours 
or appropriate Certificates or Diplomas, and should have some experience in teaching. 
‘The salary offered for posts (a) and (6) is L.Eg. 450 (about £461) a year, on contract 

for two years. Non-resident. 

The salary offered for post (c) is L.Eg. 300 (about £308) a year, on contract for two 
years. Quarters provided. 

The salary for post (@) is L.Eg. 390 (about £400) a year, on contract for wo years. 
Quarters provided. 

An allowance will be given for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 8. C. HEBARD, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Street, 5.W.1, to whom application 
should be made not later than June 23rd, 1923. 

NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged in triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 

Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1024. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 














The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, proposes to award a 
Research Studentship in the above subject, of the value of £200 per annum, for one 
—. The student will be required to work under the direction of the Professor of 

nternational Politics, and will spend one term abroad and two terns at Aberystwyth. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the Studentship should 
reach him not later than July 2nd, 1923. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON —GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 





Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN EDUCATION, specially 
qualitied for training students in Infant and Junior School work.—For particulars 
apply to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.1. 14. 


OURNALISTIC WORK WANTED.—A weekly column dealing 

with questions of the day, particularly as they affect women and chiidren. 

The column would appeal specially to women of the artisan class.—‘* P.E.M.,” 
Spectator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


l|.HOROUGHLY TRAINED GENTLEWOMAN seeks position 
as SECRETARY-RECEPTIONIST to doctor or dentist. Ex-V.A.D. 
Willing to assist with patients if desired. Shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, &c. 
—Box 476, HOBBINS’ LIBRARY, 214 Earl's Court Road, 5.W. 5. 
ANTED, in a London Publisher’s Office, as General 
EDITOR'S ASSISTANT, a Youth, well-educated, of about 18, with journal- 
istic leanings. Excellent opportunity for good, all-round training. Shorthand and 
typing essential.—Write, stating salary required, to Box 471, Potter's Advertising 
Offices, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


AREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 














100 openings 


described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphiet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. II. 


Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d, each, post free.— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 


BRISTOL.’ 





RD 
CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and pyhj;.: 

work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write f Publicity 

and free lesson to Dept. T 5, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, Lean en : 


Lectures, Scholarships, &. 














P['SE Thieme Wakiey Self Activity System of Education P 
culars 0: ures and Training can be obtained f{ bop ont 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, “Glamorgan. | ‘© SECRETaRy 
7s CHARTERED SOCIETY OF Mass AGE . 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. - AND 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 








This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Chart: rT, Jur 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holdin 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnasties and Medical’ 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministr 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally. A List of ap TOV 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETAR cs. eal 
157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893, ° ~ MMG, 


M284 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, WW 


; ndon, Prepar. 


1929 ty 
§ ¢Xamin. 
al Elec tric 
y of Pensions 





recognized by the Board of Education and University of Lo 


tion for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridge Teacher's ae 
tificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Proebel Uniom eos 
eligible for Board of Education grants. » Students 


For further particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principa! ss KAT 
L. JOHNSTON, M.A. ey Sa ae Eee 


NIVERSITY OF LONDOY 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “THE RESTORATION OF THE @ 
DARD” and (2) “ DEVASTATION AND RECONSTRUCTION Iy EUROPE” 
will be given by Professor GUSTAV CASSEL (Professor of Politica) Econo E 
the University of Stockholm), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMI4 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, JUNE 18th, and THURSD Y 
JUNE 2ist, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the chair will be taken by His so 
the Swedish Minister (Baron Palmstierna). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOT 
TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registry, 


VHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new ag aon oA of the respiratory function of th 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ** Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (73, 44 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. oe 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 


HARINE 





OLD 8sTay. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD.  8tudeas 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teguis 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, - 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FoR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.45 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, Wy 
Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbaim 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Mis 
E. E. LAWRENCE. ' 


tows" LIFE.—OLD 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, v 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
Thorough training 
retables, and bees on 
Full theoretical instructi 











S': BRANDON’S, BRISTOLs 
(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 
Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Head-Mistrese—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 


FEES: £70—£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) and La ndry. 
Bursaries are given in special cases 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Fi 
at Westbury. Healthy position. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £35 each per annum wil! be awarde sth 
result of an Examination to be held on June 15th and 16th. Age limit, 10 ot 
(inclusive). Only daughters of Clergy of the Church of England are eligible. Last 
date for entries June 1ith. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


|. alienated i ndeheg COLLEGIATE 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purpos 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will oped # 
Wentworth Lodge, the new — recently purchased and enlarged, in Septembet 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Lilustrated prospectt 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 

LAKE. DISTEICI 


S z. HELENS, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. - 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge li d 








SCHOOL 


—— 


COCKERMQO UTH 











PPENBHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bal 
Upper, Middle, Junior ‘and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year . 
ET 
ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER 3) eee 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special ae 
Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £izo a 


Otlicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 





June | 


T. 
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MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR. PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September a 
T. CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS a CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. 
(Woodard Foundation). 2 WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head- 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1928), to whom application should be made 
— for prospectus. Address until the end of July, evened, Moffat, and afterwards 
LT ON HOUSE, READING. | Craigfiower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
ji PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric 
ter of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain daring the | light, easy of access. 
sag r r . Sy - 
isl. he Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. {} DINBURGH SHE LETUTiO A. 
pnocipas « a 
ME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
— ded. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour from | Premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
re DYER Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. — a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
jon. —Miss ’ Jniversities, the Army, &e. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
G HF 7 £ LD ; Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football), Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
i I OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
J Principal—Miss WALLIS. &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
school for Girls. Tele.: “‘ Watford #14.” 7 — ‘ “ ° 
private Resldential Schoo! for bs eet EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
7 PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL, comes 
; BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
onniianaeiien valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a. Recent successea 
\. XEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take | in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C. Reduced fees for Sons 
The Tuesday Wednesday and Thursday, July 3rd, 4th and Gth. These | Of the Clergy. Preparatory Department. Examination for award of seven ot 
tn. exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Application eight scholarships value from £90 downwards on June 19th.—Prospectus from 
de to the High Mistress at the School. The last day for the registra- | Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 
y Candidates is Friday, June 15th r , « Ric : : : 
| Candidates be ee — BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 
(On the Board of Uducation’s list of efficlent Schools.) buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Church School. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.O. Fees £81. Entrance 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Sa TAT CrULaT Tr r : m" . a aes - 
STLE VIEW SCHOOL, W ALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— | “ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation. a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (aze limita, 
Excellent staff. Playing-fleld, tennis, croquet, hockey. 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) imto the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
For prospectus, fees, &e., apply PRINCIPAL. = nes ot Ah apn % me and a full Mustrated description of life at 
_—_—_— peo arene . we . 7 @ College. IVE ; ept.), “ N ~ 21 Ol 
-FLPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | $f ales —GIRVES, Ltd (Publication Dept.), “Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 
j DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. - 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. K INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
a: SPR ap! om ys —n - B Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 
Yistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, | 4. (Cantab.). In ideal sasneudiitogn, 500 feet above oo level, overlooking the 
ht f Clergy, £30 By am rs of Laity, £40 a term Mendip Hh. Estenive grounds. 
Jaughters 0 ergy, £: { e $ ‘ e aity, . te >j , 
enable for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation A tow vacancies avaliahle ot once. ees motenate, 
Jarships to the Universities. 


ipply to the HEAD-MISTR ESS. 


Ce ———_— 






























































IGE, FWWERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 

dent N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 

sage bi-Mistrese, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 
Tenis, #+———— 
ty INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
precy HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

FOR Bracing climate. Good education. 

Wo Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 

Wil y “st x ‘ ‘ 
itm: (VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
larshis 1) SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
al, Miss xion—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

— 0LTIMORE COLLEGE, POLTIMORE PARK, nr. EXETER. 
sURY carding School for Girls on Public School Lines. Preparation for 
training y. Courses in Commercial Training, Domestic Science, Horticulture, 
bees on y and Dairy Work, Motor Driving. Fee £30 a term. 
ructi Apply COLLEGE BURSAR. 

——. #/ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 
CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 

Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 

iltry farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter, 

mp ws. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 

Q Ly By PRINCIPAL. 

‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
. untain and sea air. 
beaim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
rooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
port from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
jundry. HAD-MISTRESS. 
m ME DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
g F Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
‘ Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

To Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

Jasthe #IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
bef An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

as lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 

increase Of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 

sions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
OL. : ¥ qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
VU hie a teat aaneeniaeiemeea = 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
= th edition, crown Svo, 1,058 pages ; price 5s., postage 9d. Gives particulars, 
7 views, of Preparatory, Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy 
pea Physical Training Colleges, &c.—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
vembe Bnon Street, London, EC. 4 
spectal cee ledaai 


Th... 


j 





b SCHOLARSHIPS, valu: 


Boys Schools and Gaolleges. 
OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE 
(Founded 1381.) 


Fine situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. Twenty-five acres of playing 


— school. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examina- 





larsh P Examination, June 28th, 29th 
td to £15.0r £20 per term 


ANFORD 


For successful candidates fees are 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


Id on July 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding of 
£60 downwards, open to boys under 15 on July Ist. 





-Xamination will be he 


I y to the HEAD-MASTER. 
: ; AND CAMBRIDGE PREPARATION. 
chool: Pelham, Alton, Hants, England, will take a few English and American 


yeiting special preparation for Universities’ Examinations.—Particulars from 
‘Master, C. C. LEMPRIERE, M.A., Oxon, 


For particulars ; 














ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. Vacancies in September 

at an inclusive fee of £100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary education 

in an environmest which will encourage initiative and responsibility through au 

eniarged freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education.—Apply Head-Master, 
J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
Yor terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
diead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Puviic Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 
entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 
Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
(formerly of Merchiston Castile Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from the 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 




















Foreign. 


| Fg ey ety ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. Good references in England Escort. 
—Miles, GLAS. 


AUSANNE.—INSTITUTE BLOCH, JEWISH BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Pupils also received for Summer holidays in the 
Highest references in England. 








meuntains. 








Pribate Tuition, Kc. 
F\LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


‘J particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 














Scholastic Agencies. 


Information and_ carefully 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive infore 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms vf 
occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL ” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


OARDING SCHOOLS AND ‘TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. 8., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


CHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased toAID PARENT? 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. ; 

“The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
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J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053, 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments puss a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. J 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


Authors, Gppeturiting, &c. 
ese MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
Good Stories, &c., requirel 
for prospectus to— 
MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4. 


KONAL 
F de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
° LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate ‘Perms. Enquiries invited. 

{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 

illustrated booklet free—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 
UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. Dupli- 
cating —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., London, 8.W.18. ‘Phone: Battersea 240. 


V[SEEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1e., carbon copy 
8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Ri., E. 5. ’Phone: Dalston 4274. 


(6 ealicdadindimaal-3*.$ 
1s. per 1,000: 3d. carbon. 
Miss KNIGHT, 20 Langdon Park Road, Highgate, N. 6. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “ Cranleigh,” New Haw, Weybridge. 


Cours, &r. 


SOCIAL 











Send stam 
































TOURS. 


First-class Only. 


RIVATE 


Established 1900. 





July Sist. THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, By motor, 28 days. 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON, 
With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. Nov. 2 4 months. 


Programmes from N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 








Te Se Ee oe CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken. From 

2 guineas weekly.—Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietress. 
CLUB. 


esses TRAVELLEBRBS’ 
BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER, 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 
£12 128. 14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 
7 DAYS at MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 
WALD, &c. 
£13 13s. PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 10 Days’ Hotel and Rail. 


£7 76. 14 DAYS ON THE 


£9 


Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire, Egypt 








and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 

3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 
—— —HOSPENTHAL, neaR ANDERMATT. 
4,800 feet above sea. 

A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass, 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 

English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 


FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 


A HOLIDAY ABROAD is less expensive and a greater change. 
Hotel des Falaises, EQUIHEN, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, in FRANCE, is 
perched on the cliffs above wonderful sands. Excellent cooking and very moderate 
prices. Special terms for parties outside August. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page (84. 


Gotels, WBydros, Kc. 


ONDON’S VISITORS BUREAU, Windsor House, Victoria 
. Street, S.W.1. Paying Guests introduced in London and other parts, 
rooms booked in Hotels. Accommodation of all kinds recommended. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Wes‘ 

= Ce a Bay and Pinos. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M D.). 
‘elep.: 341. 


‘qYWO LADIES in PRESTON, BRIGHTON, can receive one or 
two ladies as Paying Guests.—Write Spectator, Box 1182, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


— 


























Financial, &c. 


Et INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 





Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W, 1, 





VALUATIONS. REALISATI 


Exact inventorics and valuations prepared for T > 
egy © ia Charges nominal. Write A. A 20) 
tircus, E.C. 4. wii 


AN ,EXVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— po, 

_ Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several j ke 

eee San a paying concern. Owner retiring but’ will 
8 © purchaser. Price £4 “a > ™ » Dut will 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. a ,000 net.—Box 1178, the Sp 


O LADIES—10 per cent. and share of profits offered to 


investing £50 to £300 in Co-operative scheme for runnin: Residential (9, 
' Dany 


Care of Miss p 


. Executors, Owner: 
, 20 Imperial Buildings 





ata 
Ing ty 
ectator, |; 





Tea Shops and other Ladies’ Businesses.—Wri r ; 
99, New Bond Street, S.W. 1. ange ee 








Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’S. 


ma. oe | ge pomnerne gm of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Un quail 

pro on Of all expose Jood, Iron, Brick and © an Ee quale 

Colours. ~~ and particulars write © Vompo Surfaces, Made 
ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8, ul 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price | 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S. St. “Gust, Ledeen 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


Dp? T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” sI 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descrigns 
list or send garments for free estimate——LONDON TURNING CO thea 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. » Org 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Pr 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces; 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct fron I is 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. ar 


OLLECTIONS of Stamps and of Engraved Portraits for § 


Old Clock and Dial books for sale and wanted. Catalogue (various b 








and retaij 
t an THE INVjs 
Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, rare 
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preparing.—COTTERELL, 38 John Bright Street, Birmingham, _ 
OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symtg os 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OspoR§ —— 


27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
AVE YOUR OWN 


mdon, W.1, for terms and specimengl 























Let 





BOOKPLATE.—Your own By JO! 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
i Be Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer street, Log 
; . jwart 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) EOUGHT.—Highest ‘ose 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, ge 
old, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcelr — 
ost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other 
jatisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1950, 
OCKROACHES and “ Blattis’”’ can never be in the q 
place for long. Very soon only “ Blattis’’ is left, the cockroaches 
blackbeetles have vanished leaving behind neither trace nor smell.—In Tins, | 
‘ -, Or 53., post free from the sole makers, HOWARTHS, 471 ae 
Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save postage. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet |“ ‘ 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—T A 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthg§ 4 °% 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A, Y, 8T0 Memt 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford 8t., no 
Are 
wit 
confe! 
¢ Shoul 
nereg 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninf§ | 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 pay i 

at the end of 25 years (or at dea bah 
which costs about £40 a _ year, a 
produce £1,500 at the end of the tq: ; 

Q Any | 

“ 

. q Chey 

° q For a 

The Equitable Lil": 
. To the Ex 

13 

Assurance Sociel::: 
Mansion House Street, London, E.C.2 rive 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Managet 


No - 


— 


No Shareholders 
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WARD ARNOLD & Co’s LIST [0 


Iyst published. 
; “A great Captain of Industry.” 


ve? ALFRED YARROW: 
Petter, His Life and Work 
By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW), 


ered to With many coloured and other illustrations. 

dential Chay One Volume. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Te of Miss} neily News: “A fascinating life-story of a man who, starting 
som the proverbial half-crown, or less, has never looked back.” 





Novel about Real People that is making Real People think. 


The Breath of Scandal 


By EDWIN BALMER. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A fine pice of work, very carefully written and 





Unequallegl Pystander: _ pie 

3, most interesting to read. 

W. A dramatic love story by a new writer. 
nd retai The Silken Scarf 
HE INVIs By L. C. HOBART. 7s. 6d. net. 


London, 2 Daily Mail: “ Told with admirable spirit.” 
Daily Express “A first novel of great promise.” 





7a Third Edition ready. 
60. (Deg Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Third Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ng P Spectator: “It would be dificult to imagine anything more 
h , laces, ng than this mysterious and astounding book.” 


from Indy 
The Stranger, and Other Poems 
By BRYCE McMASTER. 5s. net. 

Freeman’s Journal: “ His sense of the felicitous word, his real 
ight in natural beauty, and his discernment of poetic imagery 
, ig ordinary things give a distinction to each of these poems that 
lic, symbe is reminiscent of Aubrey de Vere at his best.” 

+ OSBOR 


“i Letters on Practical Banking 


own By JOHN BRUNTON, Author of “ Bankers and Borrowers.” 
{nal work, 7s. 6d. net. 


Street, 
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London : 
fag eee Seaald © Co., 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 1 | 
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nthe 
ce LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Tn Tins, | . ; 
| Crookes is a standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 


lems on which Life Membership is offered to Readers 








ooklet Me B. 

to—T) of the “Spectator.” _ " 
Neurasth) 4 copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, to every Life 
V, so Member-weekly during his life to the address furnished by him 


xford St, § {0 the Manager from time to time. : : 

acetal Life Members will be invited from time to time to meetings 
with the Editorial Staff and Directors of the Spectator, to 
confer ag to the welfare of the paper and its readers. _ 

{ Should the published price of the Spectator at any time be 
ncreased for ordinary readers, or the cost of postage raised, 
10 increased charge for this or any other reason will fall upon 

Life Members, 

The Spectator reserves the right to repurchase, and so cancel, 

the Lite Membership of any person by aye y to him or 

her, without deduction of any kind, the sum paid for such Life 

Membership. The right to repurchase is to be absolute on the 

part of The Spectator, Ltd. 

€ the scale of payment is as follows: 





for persons under 45 years of age ose eee e«-- #15 158. 
» over 45 and under 55 years of age -.. £14 14s, 
"oo" o W's o GB win » con 6988 Be. 
» on eo se © @ @ & ees £9 9s. 
" oo» » 75 years of age _ ove eee £5 5s. 
Q Any annual subscriber may deduct from the sum at which he 
is entitled to become a Life Member the unexpended amount of 
any prepaid subscription. For example, a person with six 
months of subscription still to run would be entitled to deduct 
l}s, from the price to be paid for Life Membership. 
Q Cheques chould be made payable to “ The Spectator, Ltd.” and 
crossed “ Barclay & Co. (Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 
q For additional information see page 504. 


TORT ORO Meee eee eee eee eee EH HEHEHE HEHE EEE HE SEES EEE EEE EES eeeeeee 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 









‘0 the Editor of the Spectator, 

»... 23 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
Wear Sir, 
| desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator as described 
your terms of Life Membership. 

2 ae on my last birthday was and I therefore 
eciose cheque for £ , 

‘he address to which my paper is to be sent is: 





I am, 
Yours, &c., 


al Osecrsescensessacssesssaceessngsasonsciens conssccsseceoee 
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Handel 


His Personality and his Times 


NEWMAN FLOWER 


With 5 Colour Plates and 48 
Plates in- Black and White 


This is a study of Handel the Man, that amazing 
figure whose gift of personality was as great a gift 
as his melody. The work which represents four 
years of research by the author and by experts en- 
gaged by him, both here and abroad, contains many 
new facts about the personality and work of the 
great composer. 21/- net 


sesseeesenens Shackleton’s Pacts teen ) 
Last Voyage ; 


SDEDLDP "A 


22252 
LEV LEV AED 


¥ 
>< 


The Story of the Quest : 
Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. : = 
: A story of hardship, difficulty, danger, disappoint- : Q) 
: ment, tragedy. But it is also a story of high en- : Ni 
: deavour and notable achievement. A great feature - {5} 
of the volume is the hundred pages of reproductions ‘ \4 
of wonderful aes These cover all phases ¥ 
of the expedition throughout its whole course. It : 
is safe to say that quite apart from the enthralling : 2) 
interest of the narrative itself, the book will prove :‘ e) 
to be a standard volume of reference on-the subject :‘ S 
of Antarctica. 30/- net : gy 
2 Ss e 
Sir Henry Robinson, A 
- Bart., K.C.B. : NY 
MEMORIES: Wise and Otherwise : © 
A valuable and entertaining record of the : ey 
last fifty years of Irish Government. : is) 
* One of the most amazing and popular books of : &) 
to-day. . . . ‘Memories: Wise and Otherwise’ - >) 
. many laughable stories narrated in the book . & 
told with no bitterness, but with sympathetic insight - (2 | 
into the idiosyncrasy of Irish character.”—Daeily : XY 
Graphic. 16/- net. \ 


By the famous author of “ Tell England” 


| 
Ereeeseeeee’ Ernest Raymond -:::::---:: : 
: Damascus Gate & 
Another book from the pen of Mr. Raymond will be :‘ i) 
heartily welcomed by the large circle of readers rf 
K 


which he has drawn around him. It is a study in 


paneer of passionate love as opposed to sex- ; 
ess attraction. 7/6 net Ke 
icaeun hes 6: pop on pe ee ER Cn ae ie 
eocececcoscsese I. r® R. Wylie:...-...--- fe} 
Side Shows ey 


It is safe to prophesy that this the latest of 
1.A.R.W’s will be a “ best seller.”” The stories con- 
tained in this book are probably the best that this 


Yaa. 


versatile authoress has yet written. There is a “4 
wide variety of setting and plot and a range of NY, 
characters who will elicit the deepest interest of all. ty 
7/6 net NY 

li chat Sade e Kee unindds saad beedl nae as Rane ae samen eee ; g 
SN 

jheisennatancnn Lucas Malet escinavdésavecee : Si 
The Survivors e 
The author’s insight and descriptive powers were } 


never better displayed than in this story of to-day. - 


yy 
AOA 


“The portraits of the various characters are painted AY 

faithfully and with infinite care . .. an absorbing 4 

* thesis by a novelist well qualified to instruct.’-—Daily ei 

: Chronicle. 7/6 net. SX 

ARCO ED CRE MAT EK KODE ESHA ER MCSE N ERED aia tRIee Raa EA @ 

x 

: 

ghaaneentansawns 6 Bartimeus SOE Oe . oy 
Seaways 


A volume full of the glamour, 


Sy AK 
Se et 


chivalry and perils of life at sea. x 

“In this little collection we have romance and ( 

adventure, blended with the saving sense of humour :; Ne) 

. . » ‘Bartimeus’ at his very best.”—Daily Chronicle. - D> 
7/6 net. 


pirennnsa Christopher Culley .--.--: 
Stella Lindsay : 


The open plains and unconventional life of Texas 
form the atmosphere of this story, while the author 
is mainly concerned with a study of his heroine’s 
mind and nature. The tale is an adventurous one 
with no lack of exciting incidents. 7/6 net 
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A REMARKABLE ; 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
‘ books, second-hand and rare books, book-platcs, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


sad 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and inteiligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 


> By appointment to H.M. the King 
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TUM CMU UCU Ue 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usua 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blind fol: led. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 
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The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
- « « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


or P.O., and the books will 


return post. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
El HUSIQUNUUOMNENUUETGAEAUO AEGEAN 


Send now cheque reach you by 
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THE BOOK OF THE DAY 


A MID-VICTORIAN PEPYS 





(SIR. WILLIAM HARDMAN’S’- PERSONAL DIARY) 
Annotated and Edited by S. M ELLIS 
With 13 portraits and views. Demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. net 





‘As a picture of semi-Bohemian life in the London of the ’sixties, it is a 
revelation in interest and charm. As a picture of a man himself, it is the 
best thing since the great little Samuel. As a collection of eager intimate 
gossip, it is the best thing since Grammont.”—The Liverpool Courier. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S NEV Bon 


Send your name and address to Messrs. 
will receive regularly their Illustrated . 


Methuen and . 


you 
Annou ncement [ij. 
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A highly important or ag 

AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

By W. McDOUGALL, F.RS, 
Psychology at Harvard University, 
Psychology.” With 10 Diagrams, 

Demy 8vo. 12s 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS: 





Profess r 


Author of “S cial 
* 4a) 


et 


An Analysis of Character. By J. A, H, ADFIELD 
M.A., M.B., Ch.B., Lecturer in Psychology, King’ 
College, London, 7 


Crown 8yo 

This book, written by a specialist in nervous an 
applies the latest developments of Psychology to the 
problems of moral conduct. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN: 





A Study in_ the Early History of Civilization 
By W. J. PERRY, M.A., Reader in (€ mMpat "2 
Religion in the University of M: my wags Witt 
16 Maps. Demy 8yo. 18s oe 
A fascinating and most important Beck. It det trates tha 
Egypt is the home of civilization and that every countr ry in ‘th 


world is indebted, directly or indirectly, to he for its culture 


THE DOMINION OF AFRIKANDERDOM 


Recollections pleasant and otherwise 








By SIR JAMES TENNANT MOL TENO, BA, 
LL.B., K.C., ex- Speaker of the last Cape Parliam 
and first Speaker of the Union of South Africa, With 
3 Portraits. 

Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. ne 
This book deals with some of the most important episodes 
reent South African history—the Jameson Raid, the political rise 

and fall of Rhodes in the Cape Parliament. 
THE LAWN TENNIS UMPIRE 
AND REFEREE 

What he must know and what he should do. 

By A. E. CRAWLEY. 

F’cap 8vo. 2s, 6d. net 

’ 

METHUEN’ S “POPULAR NOVELS 
SPUNYARN 

3y G. H. BANNING. 7s. 6d. net 

The story carries a young man into deep water, where, { d in 

the toils of “ Spunyarn,” he finds himself involved in mutiny, fire, 


hurricane, and shipwreck. 


ACROSS THE MESA 
By JARVIS HALL. 7s. 6d, net 


An exciting story of the Mexican border. 
THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 
3y EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 7s. 6d. net 
THE HERITAGE OF THE HILLS 
3y ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 7s, 6d. net 
CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 


THE GRINGOS oe 
By B. M. BOWER. 

MR. FORTUNE’S PRACTICE 
By H. C. BAILEY, 6s. net. 


FOUND MONEY 
By GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex St., London, WC 2 











Obtainable at all Libraries and _ Booksellers 


CECIL PALMER, 


49 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 2. 


as] 
OOKS.—Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24vols., 


£5 5s.; Elliot Old Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 1893, 35s.; Yule’s Travels of 

Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1903, £4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 
2 vols., 1892, 42s.: Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s. ; 
Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s.; Pater’s 
Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. ; 
the Great Pyramid of Ghizch, by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbolism and 
Metaphysic (of great interest just now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s.; Palestine Illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; Who's 
Who. new 1922, 22s., post free; Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 100,000 
Books in stock.—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE. 
An illustrated price list will be sent on application, 
&G. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 





























J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Ro 
j 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hak 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 

“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scctsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservat tion 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and com 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
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Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


ESSRS. J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Ba just 
M published the first two volumes of a NEW and 
COMPL ETE UNIFORM EDIT ION. This 
edition is the first of its kind to be issued -in this 
country, and contains all the author’s Special Notes, 
Unpublished or unwritten works 
will be added in due _ course. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 











THREE SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


FLY FISHING 


By LORD GREY. With Photogravure Tilustrations 
and Coloured Plates of Flies. 5s. net. 


gcgryein IN TENTS 


y W. M. CHILDS, Principai of University, Reading. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


“It is full of experience by which those who plan camping 
holidays may profit, and it describes outdoor life and scenery 
with a vivid appreciation and charm.”’—Times Lit. Supplement. 


WARNER’S BOOK OF 
CRICKET 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. With over 40 Action 
Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Fhe best of all cricket books.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


BOLOGNA 


By ALETHEA WIEL. With Illustrations by 

MARGARITE JANES. Vocket size. Cloth. 5s. 6d. net. 
This volume is contained in Dent’s MEDIAEVAL 
TOWNS SERIES, a list of which will be sent 
free on application. 


“A series which has long earned the gratitude of 
travellers.”—Times Lit. Supplement. 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 


Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
Cloth, 3s. each vol. Leather, 22s. 6d. the set. 


“An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature cf 
our generation.”—Daily Chronicle. 














A DELIGHTFUL TRIOLOGY BY 


“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 


Uniform Edition. Each 6s. net. 
WINDFALLS. Illus. by Crive GarDNER. 
LEAVES IN THE WIND. Illus. by Ciive Garpner. 
PEBBLES ON THE SHORE. | Illus. by C. E. Brock. 

“These essays are triumphs of personality.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 














“He who does not know the work of W. H. Hudson is 
missing one of the finest pleasures in contemporary litera- 
ture.”—Daily News. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


W.H.HUDSON 


Demy 8) 6s. net cach. 
Two volumes now ready. 
FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
With an Introduction by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA, 
With 27 Illustrations. 


11 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
BE AE 



































JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG’S New Library Novels are 

meeting with remarkable success. Published only within 

the last two months, nearly all have reached a Second 
Edition, and three are in a Third Edition. 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By Epcar Wattace. Truth says: “I have no hesitation in 
classifying ‘Captains of Souls’ among the few works of 


recent fiction that really count.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 
THE SINS YE DO 
By EMMELINE Morrison. Daily Graphic says: “ The 


author tells an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her 
heroine, Nadine, is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. 
Delicately the author handles the subject of the relations 
between mother and daughter and lover.’ 


3rd Edition. 7s, net. 
EVELYN 


By Atice and Craupe Asxew. Irish Independent says: 
“The situations are of a most dramatic character and of 
continuous human _ interest. The plot is ingeniously 
devised, and the attraction of the o never flags.” 


3rd Edition. 7s. net. 
DRAPED IDOLS 


3y Lintan ARNOLD. John o’ London’s IV eekly says: “ Julia 
Prendergast is a brilliantly evolved character; and Julia’s 
ge has the Thackerayan touch of the undoing of 
Becky Sharp. The novel is an extraordinarily clever 

comedy of intrigue. A novel not to miss.” 
2nd Edition. 7s. tict. 


THE WILD FLAME 


By Winirrepd Duke. Guardian says: “Among many 
virtues one may particularly commend the sureness of 
touch, the careful workmanship, and the excellence of the 
characterization.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By Amy awe Baker. Like the author’s previous delightful 
novels, “Mary of Many Loves” is of strong human 
interest. Humour and pathos are intermingled ma 2 
narrative full of life and action. 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE RED MOON 


By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. As an author of inimitable 
mystery novels Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland is unsurpassed, 
and he has done nothing finer than his latest achievement, 





“The Red Moon.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. | 


BEATING THE FAVOURITE 


By Nat Goutp. The Spectator, 4th November, 1922, says :— 
“The library of a student of human nature is incomplete 
without one example of Mr. Nat Gould’s novels.” 

2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 


By Vioter TweepaLe. The novel has delightful verve and 
humour, and its rousing drama alternates with scenes of 
brilliant comedy. Just out. 7s. net 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By Victor L. WuitecHurcH. This powerful novel, by the 
author of “The Canon in Residence,” tells of a broken 
romance in the past and its sequel in the present, con- 
stituting a very intriguing love interest. Just out. 7s. net. 


THE WAY OF THINGS 


By Mavup I. Nisser. The heroine is a fascinating study, 





and her attitude towards the two men who love her keeps 


the reader wondering until the dénouement is reached. 
Just out. 7s. net. 


WHEN WOMAN RULES! 


By a well-known Member of Parliament. This novel 

pictures England under a Women’s Government for the 

first time. A book that will set all England talking. 
Just out. 7s. net. 


£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 








JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





College Plays. Performed in the University 
of Cambridge. By G. C. MOORE SMITH. 
Crown 8vyo. 6s net. 

An outline of the history of the production of College 
Plays in the University of Cambridge and an account of the 
manner of their production, with a list of performances, 
actor-lists, and some bibliographical notes. 


Classical and Romantic. The Leslie 
Stephen Lecture at Cambridge, May 3, 1923. 
By H. J. GRIERSON, LL.D., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. 

“A bravely and closely reasoned attempt to imprison on 


paper two elusive but powerful drifts in the world’s literature.” 
The Evening Dispatch. 


. 

The Poems of Leopardi. Evites, with 
an introduction, notes, and a _ verse-translation in 
the metres of the original, by GEOFFREY L. 

BICKERSTETH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 30s net. 
“This handsome production is a piece of work on which 
the author no less than the Cambridge University Press 
deserve the warmest congratulations. . . . Those whose 
interests are more especially centred upon Italy cannot but 
feel a debt of gratitude to Mr Bickersteth for having 
furnished this proof that the scholarship of this country is 
capable of doing for Italy what it has long been the boast 
of English scholars to have done for the ancient classics.” 
The Cambridge Review. 


On the Site of the Globe Play- 


house of Shakespeare tying to the 
North of Maiden Lane, Bankside, Southwark. By 
GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., Vice-President 
R.1.B.A. With a frontispiece, 12 plates, and 2 plans. 
Demy 4to. 7s 6d net. 

‘A fascinating book with a pocketful of maps of London 
when there was bear-baiting on Bankside and the river wi as 
gay with passenger traffic. It does its publishers great credit.’ 

The Evening Standard. 


Scenes and Machines on the 
English Stage during the 


. 
Renaissance. A Classical Revival. By 
LILY B. CAMPBELL. With 8 plates and 15 text- 
figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

Miss Campbell here sets forth the results of an original 
study of the question of pre-Restoration scenery. She is con- 
cerned with a theory of stage decoration which grew up as 
the result of classical researches by the early scholars of Italy 
and the artists of the Italian Renaiseance in its second period, 


The Indictment of Mary Queen 


of Scots. As derived from a Manuscript in 
the University Library at Cambridge, hitherto un- 
published. With comments on the Authorship of the 
Manuscript and on its connected Documents. By 
Maj.-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. Demy 8vo. 
os net. 


. e 9 
The Wheelwright’s Shop. _ by 
GEORGE STURT (‘George Bourne’). With 8 
plates and 24 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“Mr Sturt gives us the history of a wheelwright’s yard in 
Farnham which goes back to beginnings in 1706 and was in 
his own family tor a hundred and ten years. . . . The 
book is a notable accomplishment in several ways. It shows 
in the author a combination of the gifts of the handicrafts- 
man, the actua! maker of things, with the powers of a writer, 
in a way not common in English literature. . . . It 
paints directly and without effort the temper and acquire- 
ments of a race of skilled workmen such as we are not likely 
to see again.”—Zhe Times Litcrary Supplement, 


The sepaeiitanabon of Mind in 
Animals. By ©. M. SMITH. 


With 10 illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


Second edition. 
6s net, 





Cambridge Ancient History. 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D, 
and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. ‘Volume I, Egypt and 
Babylonia to 1580 B.C. With 12 maps and a plan, 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

This work, which will be completed in eight volumes, has 
been designed to form, in conjunction with The Cambridge 
Medieval History now in course of publication, and The 
Cambridge Modern History already published, a continuous 
history of European peoples. 

“ This work places within reach of the public the results of 
the latest discoveries treated by some of the ablest experts,” 


The Daily Mail, 
The Renaissance of Roman 


Architecture. Part IIT, France. By Sir 
THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart, R.A. 
With a frontispiece, 73 plates, and 40 cuts. Crown 
4to. 42s net. 


“ Beautifully produced, and illustrated by many photo- 
graphs and drawings in pen and colour by the author, many 
of which by the dates of their execution betray that this 
book is the result of fifty years’ travel and experience. ‘ 
Inspiring to expert and novice alike by its insistence only on 
essentials.’’-—Country Life on Part II, 


Collected Scientific Papers of 
John Aitken, LL.D., F.R.S. Euitea 


for The Royal Society of Edinburgh (with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir) by CARGILL G. KNOTT, D.Sc, 
LL.D., F.R.S., General Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. With a portrait of Dr John 
Aitken, diagrams, and text-figures. Large Royal 8vyo, 
30s net. 


The Bakitara or Banyoro. The 
First Part of the Report of The Mackie Ethno- 
logical Expedition to Central Africa. By JOHN 
ROSCOE, M.A. With 42 plates, a map, and a plan. 
Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


“Packed from end to end with a mass of detailed in- 
formation, muc h of it new, and all of first-rate scientific 
. importance.””—The Ma nchester Guardian. 


The Royal Chronicle of 
Abyssinia, 1769-1840. Being the last 


portion of the history of Ethiopia written in ancient 
Ethiopic (Ge‘ez), translated from the original Ge'ez, 
with appe ndices and notes By H. WELD- 
BLUNDELL, B.Litt., F.R.GS. Large Royal 8vo. 
50s net. 


Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, 
and Custom in British North 


Borneo & the Malay Peninsula. 
By IVOR H. N. EVANS, M.A. With a frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

“The chief reason for the appearance of this volume is 
my wish to present to others in readily accessible form what 


1 have been able to learn from my Eastern friends about 


those subjects which interest me most.’’—From the l’reface. 


Burma. By Sic HERBERT THIRKELL 
WHITE, K.C.LE., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
With 83 illustrations and 3 maps. Crown 8yo. 
8s 6d. Provincial Geographies of India Series. 

The Author’s long and intimate experience of the Province 
enables him to present in true perspective a thumb-nail sketch 
of the land and its people. 


The Cambridge Bulletin, pubiisied 


three times a year, gives full particulars of all new 
books published by the University Press. Copies 
will be sent regularly post free on application. 
No. XLV (May, 192 23) is now ready. 





Fetter Lane, 


London, E.C.4; C. F. Clay, Manager 
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: c SPEA & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, 
nates! Svtated ews — No. 13 York ‘Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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